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WASHINGTON, D. C., OCTOBER, 1930 


Commissioner of Education, Wituiam Joun Cooper 


The National Survey of Secondary E:ducation 


The Outstanding, the Innovational, and the Constructive, Rather than the Average, Will Receive Attention in the Most 
Significant Research Study of Secondary Education Ever Undertaken in the United States 


“HE national survey of secondary 
‘T education was authorized by the 
Seventieth Congress as a 3-year program, 
to be conducted by the Department of the 
Interior through the United States Office of 
Education. The total amount authorized 
was $225,000—$50,000 for the first year, 
$100,000 for the second year, and $75,000 
for the third year. The survey began in 
July, 1929, June, 1932. 
The authorization for states 
that it shall be“‘ of the organization, admin- 
istration, financing, and work of second- 
ary and of their articulation with 
elementary and higher education.” 


and will close in 
the survey 


schools 


Set-up for Advisory and Professional Staff 


Commissioner of Education William 
John Cooper, as director of major educa- 
tional -developed the following 
set-up for advisory and professional staff: 

1. A group of expert consultants whose 
function it is to advise with the director 
assistants regarding the broader 
policies and more important plans to be 
followed in the prosecution of the survey. 
The following nine persons are members 
of this group: H. V. Church, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Ill.; Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, Stanford University; James 
B. Edmonson, University of Michigan; 
Charles H. Judd, The University of Chi- 
cago; Charles R. Mann, American Council 
on Education; A. B. Meredith, New York 

John K. Norton, National 

Association; Joseph Roemer, 

of Florida; and William F. 

College, Columbia 
~ 


surveys, 


and his 


University; 
Education 
University 
Russell, 

University 


Teachers 
These consultants have been called to- 
gether four times within the past year. 

sponsored by the National Committee on 


Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
A. Jessen, secretary. 


Publication 
Research in 
chairman; C 
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By CARL A. JESSEN 
Specialist in Secondary Education, Office of Education 


2. An advisory committee of educators 
whose membership serves in the double ca- 
pacity of advising regarding investigations 
and of interpreting the survey. Thirty 
persons representative of different sections 
and of different important interests in sec- 
ondary education were selected for posi- 
tions on this committee: E. J. Ashbaugh, 
Miami University; John L. Clifton, State 
Department of Education in Ohio; R. L. 
Cooley, Milwaukee Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Philip W. L. Cox, New York 
University; Jesse B. Davis, Boston Univer- 
sity; J. D. Elliff, University of Missouri; 
Lucile Fargo, George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Will French, public schools, 
Tulsa, Okla.; John M. Gandy, Virginia 
Normal and Industrial Institute; T. W. 
public Akron, Ohio; 
Arthur Gould, public schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; E. D. Grizzell, University of Penn- 
sylvania; W. W. Haggard, Joliet Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, 
Joliet, Ill.; W. A. Jessup, University of 
Iowa; Franklin W. Johnson, Colby Col- 
lege; J. Stevens Kadesch, public schools, 
Medford, Mass.; Frank M. Leavitt, pub- 
lie schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Michael H. 
Lucey, Julia Richman High School, New 
York City; A. Laura MeGregor, Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; C. R. Maxwell, University of Wyo- 
ming; Bruce Millikin, East High School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Shelton Phelps, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; 
E. Ruth Pyrtle, publie schools, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Lewis W. Smith, public schools, 
Berkeley, Calif.; W. R. Smithey, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Sarah M. Sturtevant, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Milo H. Stuart, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Payne Temple- 
ton, Flathead County High School, 
Kalispell, Mont.; W. L. Uhl, University 


Gosling, schools, 


of Washington; and William A. Wetzel, 
Senior High School, Trenton, N. J. 

The committee held a meeting in Feb- 
ruary of this year. Its membership has 
been asked from time to time to make 
suggestions to members of the survey 
staff; and individual members are fre- 
quently called upon by various organiza- 
tions to describe the progress of the 
survey. 

3. An advisory committee of laymen 
who will be asked to review the findings 
of the survey and who will perform the 
important function of interpreting the 
survey to the taxpayer and the general 
public. The personnel of this committee 
is selected with especial care, in order 
that it may be representative of truly in- 
telligent layman interest in education. 
Geographically every State in the Union 
will be represented on its membership. 
The committee is nearly complete and its 
membership qvill soon be announced. 

4. A and clerical staff, 
whose responsibility it is to initiate, plan, 
conduct, and report upon the necessary 
investigations. The personnel and ac- 
tivities of the staff will be described in 
later paragraphs of this article. 

The plan of Doctor Cooper involved se- 
curing as associate director of the survey 
a person of established national reputa- 
tion in the secondary school field. For 
this important position he selected Dr. 
Leonard V. Koos, of The University of 
Chicago. Doctor Koos does not give 
full time to the survey but gives such per- 
sonal attention as is necessary in recom- 
mending and organizing the personnel, 
and in supervising the conduct of the 
numerous undertakings of the survey. 

It has been arranged that the writer 
transfer the major portion of his time 
from his regular work in the Office of 

21 


professional 





22 


Education to assisting in the general 
direction of the survey. 
Four Major Fields for Investigation 

Early in the year an outline was 
prepared covering the subjects which it 
was proposed to investigate. This outline 
in its tentative form was carefully scruti- 
nized by a large number of persons, 
notably by members of the consultant 
group and the advisory committee al- 
ready mentioned. As finally developed, 
the outline listed four major fields for 
investigation: The organization of schools 
and districts; the secondary school popu- 
lation and related problems; administra- 
tive and supervisory problems; and the 
curriculum and related problems. There 
was no disposition to regard these as the 
only problems of secondary education 
needing investigation; a large number of 
others were considered. These four were 
selected as being important, unsolved, not 
about to be thoroughly investigated by 
other agencies, and still, as nearly as 
might be, susceptible of solution within 
the financial and time limitations of this 
survey. 

The first approach in the effort to secure 
needed information was made to State 
departments of education; the next, to 
city school systems; the third, to individ- 
ual secondary schools. The inquiry forms 
(numbered, respectively, 1, 2, and 3) 
addressed to these agencies aimed in each 
case to cover the whole field of the survey. 
Obviously it was not practicable to make 
these first inquiries sufficiently detailed 
to present an adequate picture of the 
practices; they could be and were merely 
first approaches. They were designed to 
give preliminary information, and to 
furnish important leads for later thorough 
inquiries. 

Seventeen Special Studies Planned 

Of these special and detailed inquiries, 
17 have been planned to date. A few 
others, especially in curriculum subject- 
groups, will be developed. The 17 special 
studies and names of the persons in 
charge of each follow: 

Junior high school reorganization 
Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard University. 

Horizontal organization of secondary 
education; secondary school population- 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

School district organization; adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff—Fred Engel- 
hardt, University of Minnesota. 

Special problems in reorganization- 
William M. Proctor, Stanford University. 
Characteristics of small high schools 
William H. Gaumnitz, United States 

Office of Education. 

Study of selected secondary schools in 
smaller communities and rural areas— 
Emery N. Ferriss, Cornell University. 
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Guidance; extracurriculum activities 
William C. Reavis, University of Chicago. 

Practices in the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers—W. 8. Deffenbaugh, 
United States Office of Education. 

Provisions for individual differences; 
marks and marking systems; plans for 
promotion of pupils—Roy O. Billett, 
Ohio State University. 

School publicity—Belmont Farley, 
headquarters staff, National Education 
Association. 

The curriculum—A. K. Loomis, Denver 
public schools. 

Negro secondary education— Ambrose 
Caliver and Harvey C. Russell, United 
States Office of Education. 


Full-time Professional Staff Provided 


For the assistance of those in charge 
of these several investigations, a staff 
of full-time professional and clerical 
workers has been provided. The following 
professional workers, all of whom have 
been recently trained in graduate schools, 
are employed at present: P. Roy Bram- 
mell, University of Washington; C. 
Elwood Drake, Columbia University; 
QO. I. Frederick, University of Michigan; 
E. 8. Lide, the University of Chicago; 
Scovel 8S. Mayo (part time), Stanford 
University; Victor H. Noll, University 
of Minnesota; George E. Van Dyke (part 
time), the University of Chicago; and 
William H. Zeigel, University of Missouri. 

Members of this staff of part-time and 
full-time workers are engaged in review- 
ing research studies already available, 
and in planning further studies in their 
respective investigations. Where it ap- 
pears that status has not been adequately 
discovered by earlier investigations the 
survey will attempt to supply this back- 
ground. The principal effort in all 
investigations will be directed, however, 
toward identifying and describing current 
attempts to improve secondary education. 
The outstanding, the innovational, the 
constructive, rather than the average, 
will receive attention. 


Whole Survey a Cooperative Undertaking 


From the standpoints of amount of 
money available, number of persons 
employed, and extent of investigations 
planned, this is undoubtedly the most 
significant research study of secondary 
education ever undertaken in the United 
States. Throughout it has been regarded 
as a cooperative undertaking. Request 
for the appropriation was a cooperative 
enterprise; the scope of the survey 
reflects a composite of opinion; the 
whole advisory system aims at pooling 
the best judgments available on secondary 
education; and, since the survey proceeds 
on the assumption that the most practi- 
cable solutions (as distinct from ideal 


solutions) to secondary school problems 
are to be found in the schools them- 
selves, it becomes vital to its success 
that school administrators, teachers, and 
pupils, shall continue to cooperate with 
it, as they have in the past, by contrib- 
uting of their time and experience. 


Colleges Interested in the Question 
of Racial Relations 


Courses in race relations, under that 
name or in connection with work in the 
social sciences, are given in 100 colleges 
in the South. These volunteer study 
courses and discussion groups in race rela- 
tions are frequently conducted by the 
student Christian associations. 

In a number of places interracial forums 
are carried on in which students of the 
two racial groups meet from time to time 
for mutual understanding. In Atlanta 
such a forum has been conducted for a 
number of years and enlists students from 
Emory and Atlanta Universities, Georgia 
Tech, Morehouse, Spelman, and Agnes 
Scott Colleges, and frequently visitors 
from other institutions. Membership in 
the forum is about 50, and in the course 
of the year double that number are 
brought in touch with it. 


Growth of Child-Guidance Clinics 
in the United States 


To-day there are about 500 clinics in 
the United States giving psychiatric serv- 
ice to children. Only about a quarter of 
these, however, should be considered 
child-guidance clinics in that they have a 
threefold staff of psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, and psychiatric social worker. 

The first child-guidance clinic was ini- 
tiated in 1909 by Dr. William Healy in 
Chicago. In 1922 the Commonwealth 
Fund launched its program for the preven- 
tion of delinquency and carried on a 5- 
year term of demonstration and experi- 
mentation with the child-guidance clinic. 
During this period there was an increase 
of about 200 hours per week of clinic work 
per year, and since then the movement 
has continued to grow at about the same 
rate. The Commonwealth Fund also 
created a national bureau for child- 
guidance work, the division of community 
clinics of the National Committee for 
Mental~ Hygiene. This bureau coordi- 
nates the work of existing clinics and 
assists in the planning of new ones.— 
George S. Stevenson, M. D., director, divi- 
sion on community clinics, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 
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Berkeley's Coordinated Program of Child 


Adjustment 


Fourth of a Series of Articles Describing Educational Provisions Made for Exceptional Children in Representative 


School Systems 
By ELISE H. MARTENS 


Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children, Office of Education 


CHOOL LIFE presented in the May 
S and June numbers of this year an 
account of the highly organized and effec- 
tive school program which is in operation 
in Detroit the interests of exceptional 
childret 
itants, stands out as 


Detroit, with its million inhab- 
one of the largest 
cities of the country which has made sys- 
tematic provision for the physically and 
handicapped, as well as for the 
all types of chil- 
their 


mentally 
general classification of 
dren according to educational 
interests 


The present article is the first install- 


and needs 
ment of an account of what can be done 
and of what is being done in another and 
much smaller city of less than a hundred 
thousand population. 
the account will be given in the November 


The conclusion of 


number of the magazine. 

Berkeley, Calif., is the seat of the State 
university, 
low-lying hills, and which is the nucleus of 
culture and professional activities. It is 
likewise the center of numerous industrial 
activities which are spread out along the 
water front on the opposite side of the city, 
and which engage the 
services of a population of South Euro- 
pean extraction. Between the Berkeley 
Hills and San Francisco Bay we find the 
business districts of the city and the cos- 
mopolitan 
found i: 
Berkele} 
therefore, is concerned with the needs of 
all types of people in all walks of life, and 
of every Such a 


which is situated among its 


to a large extent 


array of citizenry which is 


American communities. 


most 


educational responsibility, 


legree of intelligence. 


is common to all American 
cities, and is being met more intelligently, 


responsibility 


more sympathetically, and more system- 
atically by 
year. 


many of them from vear to 


General Plan of Classification and Counseling 


The Ber 
had its p1 
fication 


keley school svstem has long 
ogram of counseling and c'assi- 

The assistant superintendent of 
schools also 


guidance 
classificati 


the director of research and 
administrative charge of 


of special classes of school 


counseling, and of all individual adjust- 
ment wor! 
A threefold classification scheme recog- 


nizes the differing educational needs of the 


normal, the gifted, and the dull. ‘“Atypi- 
cal’”’ with enrollment limited to 
16, handle those children who are mentally 


classes, 


so deficient that they can not profit by 
the instruction given even in the Z sec- 
tions of the ordinary classification. A 
‘“sunshine school’’ ministers to the needs 
of the anemic and pretubercular. A spe- 
cal teacher for speech defectives gives of 
her time and aid to those who need them 
in any part of the city. 

In each school—elementary, junior high, 
there is a specially desig- 
who with the cooper- 


and high school 
nated ‘‘counselor,’’ 
ation of the 
individual needs, makes contacts with the 


classroom teacher studies 
pupil and with his home, and offers recom- 
mendation for adjustment. Such efforts 
of the school counselor are supplemented 
by the visiting teacher, who makes addi- 
the home and with 
social agencies as des rable. 


tional contacts with 


Consideration of the Whole Child 


A carefully organized plan of testing 
and of cumulative records has; been devel- 
oped which makes available at any time 


and in any school the objective evidence 
which is so valuable in the careful study 
of the abilities and achievements of any 
Yet such objective evidence serves 


child. 








Attention to physical aspect 


Those 
program 
than a 


as only one means of evaluation 
who administer the Berkeley 
believe that the child is 
collection of statistical facts about him; 


more 


that he is more than intelligence quo- 
tient, mental age, achievement age, or any 
other measurement that can be made— 
or all of combined. Valuable as 
such measurements are, they can not 
tell the whole story. They are used in 
Berkeley for all they seem to be worth, 
but for no more than they are worth. 

Chief emphasis is placed upon the child 
as a complex human personality, and upon 
the importance of finding out all that can 
be known about him before any steps 
should be taken in guidance. “Individual 
adjustment for individuals” is the key- 
note, and in these days of studying the 
whole child, such adjustment involves a 
careful appraisal of all educational, men- 
tal, physical, social, and emotional factors 
which affect his development. It is, for 
example, by no means unusual to find a 
boy or a girl of mature chronological and 
physical age considered for placement in 
the junior high school, even though men- 
tal retardation is so serious as to make 
even fourth or fifth grade achievement 
difficult. 

Since Berkeley operates on the 6-3-3 
plan and since the elementary school does 
not offer the opportunities of departmen- 
talization and special types of work, such 
a child is far more likely to find at least 
his own level in the junior high 
school while every effort is made to find 
also that work which he can do without 
continued emphasis on those things which 
he can not do. ¢ 


them 


’ 


social 


The Coordinating Council for Child Welfare 


In view of this ideal of considering the 
whole child, which for a number of years 
has characterized the Berkeley program 
of schoo! counseling, it is not strange that 
there should have developed in the city 
a type of coordinated plan looking to- 
ward the cooperation of school and social 
agencies in their common task of child 
guidance. 

The year 1924 saw the beginnings of a 
program which has attracted widespread 
attention as a worth-while experiment in 
the coordination of educational and social 


23 








24 


efforts made on behalf of children in the 
publie schools. 

As in every other community of its 
size, there are in Berkeley numerous 
agencies dealing with the guidance and 
control of youth 
other communities, two or more agencies 


Sut, as is also true in 


have in the past frequently worked on 
the same case, each ignorant of what the 
others are doing or have done. Such a 
situation seemed to be not only wasteful 
of the time and energy of the agencies 
concerned, but often actually harmful in 
its results on the individual under treat- 
ment. 

Leaders of the movement felt that if 
any community is to concentrate effee- 
tively upon the adjustment of problem 
children—if it is to know all that should 
be known regarding any given child who 
is being studied—then it should have the 
unselfish cooperation of all the agencies 
that have to do with child life. Each 
agency must be willing to surrender pre- 
rogatives or to accept additional responsi- 
vility if the case seems to demand it. All 
must unite in their willingness to serve in 
the way that seems best for the interests 
of our boys and girls, and for the better- 
ment of the community. 


Aims and Methods of Work 


It was to foster this spirit of coopera- 
tion that representative executives of the 
schools, the police department, and the 
health department met in the year 1924 
to discuss ways and means for a better 
coordination of work, especially with 
reference to salvaging maladjusted chil- 
dren. The group met informally several 
times, then effected an organization, and 
called itself ‘‘The Berkeley Coordinating 
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Council for Child Welfare.” Its aims 
and purposes were stated as follows: 

1. To promote the physical, moral, 
and mental welfare of the children in the 
community. 

‘2. To coordinate the activities of ex- 
isting agencies, preventing duplication. 

‘3. To promote personal acquaintance 
and esprit de corps among executives of 
the various agencies.”’ 

Since these early beginnings six years 
ago, the work of the council has developed 
until its membership now includes the 
following: The assistant superintendent 
of schools, who is also the director of the 
bureau of research and guidance and who 
acts as chairman of the coordinating 
eouncil; the chief of police; the director 
of the city health department; the super- 
intendent of social service in the city 
health center; the executive secretary of 
the welfare society; the visiting teacher; 
the police woman; and the director of 
playgrounds. With such a staff as this 
working as a unit in the interests of child- 
hood, we should be able to look for results 
that shall make for better guidance and 
happier adjustment in the lives of boys 
end girls throughout the city. 

The Coordinating Council meets in 
weekly sessions and considers problem 
cases that have come to the attention of 
one or another of the agencies represented. 
All the information concerning a given 
child which is in the possession of any one 
agency is placed at the disposal of everv 
other. Typical cases which come up for 
discussion are those inv >lving educaticnal 
maladjustment, behavior difficulties, so- 
cial indigeney, and physical inadequacy. 
So also the child with special ability or 
talent may beome an object of attention, 


Coordinating council of school and social agencies 


particularly through the enlistment of the 
aid of some public-spirited citizen or 
organization to help in the development 
of his capacity. Assignments for follow- 
up are made by the chairman of the 
council. With skillful executive leader- 
ship and with the unity of purpose which 
marks its program, a consistent policy of 
cooperative effort is followed by all its 
members. 

One of the major activities in which the 
Coordinating Council is interested is the 
behavior clinic, designed to meet behavior 
difficulties of school children with pre- 
ventive or remedial measures. An 
account of the organization of this clinic, 
together with a summary of significant 
items in the Berkeley program will be 
presented in the November number of 
ScHooL LIFE. 


Specialist in Negro Education 


The Secretary of the Interior, on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner of 
Education, has appointed Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver to the position of specialist in 
negro education in the United States 
Office of Education. Doctor Caliver has 
recently completed his work for the Ph. D. 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where he majored in college 
administration and _ instruction, and 
minored in educational personnel re- 
search. He is the first of his race in the 
country to meet the requirements for the 
Ph. D. degree in this field. He has had 
wide experience in both public and private 
education, and in elementary and second- 
ary schools, as well as in collegiate work, 
and his experience in matters of a social 
and civic nature has been broad. 

Doctor Caliver is a native of Virginia. 
He received his high-school training in 
Knoxville, Tenn.; obtained his B. A. 
degree from Knoxville College, and his 
M. A. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. He has also studied at 
Harvard University and Tuskegee In- 
stitute. His contributions to educational 
literature have been many and varied, 
both in the field of research and in general 
education. 

Doctor Caliver, who was formerly dean 
of Fisk University, Nashville, had already 
accepted a teaching post at Howard 
University in Washington, which position 
he resigned to accept the Government 
appointment, effective September 1, 1930. 


A school nurse is employed in practically 
all cities in the United States of more than 
30,000 population. The average is 1 
nurse to about 3,000 children. Three- 
fourths of the cities of 10,000 to 30,000 
population employ nurses. 
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Recent Educational Progress in 
Czechoslovakia 


The Republic is Steadily Achieving Its Purpose to Provide the Opportunity of an 
Education to Every Citizen Within Its Borders 


By EMANUEL V. LIPPERT 


Prague, Czechoslovakia 


FYAHE educational system of Czecho- 
| slovakia, in one way or another, now 
reaches the entire population, estimated 
at 14,356,000, or 264.8 persons per square 
mile. Except in Subcarpathian Russia 
the per cent of illiteracy is low, and is 
rapidly approaching zero among those 
capable of learning to read and write. 
One-sixth or more of the population is 
receiving organized training, most of it 
in the form of full-time instruction in day 


schor Is 
Distribution of School Attendance 


Statistics of school attendance for 1928- 
29 showed an enrollment of 2,300,406, 
of which 1,050,080 were girls and women, 
in 22,340 institutions, as follows: 18,425 
primary schools, with 1,878,612 pupils; 
2,913 continuation schools, with 202,803 
students; 722 vocational schools, such as 
agricultural, commercial, industrial, music, 
nursing, and the like, with an attendance 
of 97,866; secondary schools of 5 types, 
teacher-training colleges, and secondary 
schools for foreigners—all to the number 
of 354, with 90,853 students; and 16 in- 
stitutions of university rank, with 30,272 
matriculates and auditors. 

Education in Czechoslovakia is, in gen- 
eral, public, democratic, and being made 
more democratic. It is compulsory for 
all children for the eight years between the 
ages of 6 and 14; coeducational to a con- 
siderable degree; progressive, in that a 
large amount of research and experiment 
is being earried on; and multilingual. 
The regular primary school in urban dis- 
tricts is a 5-year school from which chil- 
dren go into either a secondary or a higher 
elementary school. The latter offers 
three additional years of work, specialized 
according to the industrial or agricultural 
needs of the community. Rural primary 
schools are coeducational, and have from 
one to eight classes (grades), according to 
the number of children attending. Con- 
tinuation-school attendance is compul- 
sory for all industrial workers between the 
ages of 14 and 18, and for agricultural 
workers between 14 and 16 unless al- 
ready attending some kind of vocational 
school 

The secondary schools are of five types: 
Gymnasia, realgymnasia, reformed real- 
gymnasia, realgymnasia of the Decin type, 
and real schools. For the first four the 
course is eight years beyond the 5-year 


primary school; the real schools have a 


7-year course. Training colleges for ele- 
mentary teachers give four years of in- 
struction on the levels of the last four of 
Of these secondary schools 


which offer no Greek, 


the gymnasia 
the realgymnasia 
carry Latin through eight years and a 
modern language for six years, and give 
good training in science and mathemat- 
ics—are by far the most popular. For 
the school year 1929-30 the 143 realgym- 
nasia enrolled 42,664 pupils, as against 
15,916 in the 60 real schools, which offer 
neither Latin nor Greek and stress science 
and mathematics heavily, and 14,718 in 
the 58 reformed realgymnasia, with Latin 
in only the last 4 years of the course and 
a modern language for 7 years. 


Language and Racial Minorities Complicate Situation 


Multilingualism, provision for the lan- 
guage and racial minorities, complicates 
the educational situation. In all elemen- 
tary schools the language of instruction 
is the mother tongue of the pupils. In 
the towns the second language of the 
country may be taught as optional. By 
language of instruction the primary schools 
include Czech, German, Russian, Polish, 
Magyar, Carpathian-Russian, Rumanian, 
and Hebraic. The secondary institutions 
are 226 Czech, 96 German, 10 Magyar, 
2 Polish, and 8 Russian. This privilege 
of freedom of instruction in the native 
language carries on even into higher edu- 
cation. 

During the year 1929-30 several ad- 
vance moves were made by the educators 
of Czechoslovakia. In February of 1930 
the Ministry of Schools and National 
Education changed its subdivision for the 
study of education to a section and at- 
tached it to the praesidium of the minis- 
try. The new section deals with all the 
principal educational problems and mat- 
ters of research, including among other 
things experimental schools, child study, 
problems of niethod, the unification of 
school curricula, child health, the organ- 
ization of congresses and conferences, and 
general information about education in 
Czechoslovakia and in foreign countries. 
The chief of the section has traveled and 
studied education in England, Russia, 
Germany, and the United States. Fol- 
lowing the creation of this section, the 
ministry appointed two commissions of 
experienced school men and women rep- 
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resenting all nationalities in Czechoslo- 
vakia to arrange plans for bettering the 
primary and the secondary schools. The 
first meetings were held in March. 

Through the efforts of the Czech Teach- 
ers’ Union, which will bear much of the 
expense, a faculty of pedagogy was estab- 
lished at Prague to give to graduates of 
the secondary schools a 2-year course on 
university levels in theoretical and prac- 
tical training for teaching. At the Uni- 
versity of Prague the candidates must 
take at least 10 hours a week in philoso- 
phy, psychology, and an elective scientific 
subject. At the faculty of pedagogy they 
must have at least 14 hours weekly in 
such subjects as educational sociology, 
history of education, child pathology, 
experimental didactics, and the theory of 
school systems. An arrangement has 
been worked out with the city of Prague 
for practice teaching, school visits, and 
educational experiments. Graduates will 
have preference in appointments to posi- 
tions in the city schools. 

The new curriculum for elementary 
schools was published in May. It is to 
be followed during the years 1930-31, 
1931-32, and 1932-33. The section in 
the ministry for the study of education is 
to watch the working out of the new plan 
and advise as to any adjustments that 
may be considered necessary after the 
three years of experiment. 

In June the ministry iasued, in regard 
to secondary schools, an order whose main 
purpose is to make them more de:mocratic 
and to allow easier transfer of pupils 
from the upper years of urban elementary 
schools across to the lower years of 
secondary schools. Ths program for the 
first two years in all secondary schools 
will be the same for all pupils. To bring 
this about, Latin in the gymnasia will be 
begun in the third instead of the first 
year, and French in the real gymnasia 
and real schools is postponed from the 
second year to the third. Even in the 
third and fourth years of the secondary 
schools the programs for all will be very 
similar, the chief difference being only in 
language study. 

Education in Subcarpathian Russia 
was much neglected when that section 
was under the rule of Hungary, and there 
the Czechoslovak Government has its 
difficult struggle against illiteracy and 
the unwillingness of communities to estab- 
lish schools. In 1928 about 18,000 chil- 
dren of school age were not receiving in- 
struction. By establishing large numbers 
of new schools and conducting in moun- 
tain hamlets ‘‘school courses”’ that will 
later be transformed into regular schools, 
the pumber of childrefr receiving no 
instruction was reduced by 1930 to 9,000, 
and the people of Subcarpathian Russia 
are becoming willing to pay the expense 
of education for their children. 
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Development and Legal Status of the 
Municipal University 


Inaugurated in the City of Charleston, S. C., in 1837, Growth in this Country of the 
Movement for Municipal Universities, Slow at First, Has Recently Been Accelerated. 
Other Cities Now Considering Their Establishment 


By WARD W. KEESECKER 


Associate Specialist in School Legislation, United States Office of Education 


HE municipal university, open with- 
ipo charge to residents of the city 
who meet entrance requirements, is one 
of the most democratic systems of higher 
education yet devised. In our day, city 
problems constitute some of the greatest 
problems of democracy, and the ever- 
widening application of science to gov- 
ernment and industrial life tends to make 
higher education a public utility 


What Constitutes a Municipal University 


The term ‘‘municipal university” is 
understood in this article to mean an 
institution of higher learning mainly sup- 
ported and controlled by a municipality, 
requiring graduation from a standard high 
school for entrance, and maintaining a 
4-year course in arts and sciences around 
which one or more schools or departments 
may be grouped. 

Under a strict application of this defi- 
nition there appear at present nine mu- 
nicipal universities or colleges in the 
United States. In order of their estab- 
lishment on the municipal basis they are 
as follows: College of Charleston (South 
Carolina), 1837; University of Louisville 
(Kentucky), 1837; College of the City of 
New York, 1847; Hunter College of the 
City of New York, 1870; University of 
the City of Cincinnati (Ohio), 1871; Uni- 
versity of Toledo (Ohio), 1884; Univer- 
sity of Akron (Ohio), 1913; University of 
the City of Detroit (Michigan), 1923; 
Municipal University of Wichita (Kan- 
sas), 1926. 

To the above list another is soon to be 
added. In May, 1930, the citizens of 
Omaha, Nebr., advanced their educa- 
tional program by approving plans for 
the establishment of a 4-year municipal 
university. They approved a mill tax 
which, it is estimated, will produce one- 
third of a million dollars for that purpose. 

Determination of the legal status of 
municipal universities in the United States 
is not a simple matter. Generally speak- 
ing, they may be divided into two classes: 
(1) Those which owe their existence to 
ordinances of city councils, or to special 
legislative acts; and (2) those which are 
authorized by general state-wide laws. 
The difference is not a basic one, since 
even city ordinances or charters must be 


authorized by State laws. The first three 
institutions listed above come within the 
first class; and their Jegal status outlines 
in a way the historical development of 
such institutions. 


Establishment of First Municipal College 


In 1770 a meeting was held in Charles- 
ton, S. C., to consider the establishment 
of a college in or near Charleston, and as 
a result of the foregoing, donations were 
given by many private citizens. In 
March, 1785, the endowment having 
reached about $60,000, a charter was 
granted by the General Assembly of 
South Carolina. In 1791 a new charter 
was obtained, in which the total freedom 
of the college from sectarian bias was 
assured by the enactment that ‘‘no per- 
son shall be excluded from any liberty, 
privilege, immunity, office, or situation in 
the said college, on account of his religious 
persuasion.” In 1837 the college was re- 
organized, and upon joint application of 
the trustees and of the city council, the 
general assembly of the State agreed that 
the property, rights, and interests of the 
college be surrendered and transferred to 
the city council, and the city council on 
its part agreed to accept the trust and to 
provide means to maintain the institution. 
Terms and conditions were set forth, and 
were carried into effect by an act of the 
general assembly. In furtherance of this 
agreement the city council regularly made 
appropriations for current expenses of the 
college. 

By resolution of the board of trustees, 
August 3, 1918, the college was opened to 
women. At the request of the city 
council, the trustees on April 6, 1920, 
passed a resolution giving free tuition to 
residents of the city of Charleston, and on 
March 31, 1923, passed a resolution throw- 
ing open the college as a free institution to 
residents of the county of Charleston. 


Louisville Follows Suit in 1837 


The University of Louisville was 
founded by a decree of the City Council 
of Louisville in 1837. The corporation 
was chartered as a perpetual municipal 
university by the legislature in 1846. 
Under the provisions of this charter, con- 
trol of the university is vested in a board 


of 11 trustees, one of whom is chosen 
president. Of the remaining 10 trustees, 
2 are appointed every two years for terms 
of 10 years, on nomination by the mayor 
and approval by the general council of 
the city. By the charter the president 
and trustees of the university have full 
power to establish departments in the uni- 
versity, faculties, professorships, and to 
alter or abolish the same at pleasure. 
The Kentucky statute of March 23, 1910, 
as amended in 1916 and 1920, authorized 
any city of the first class having a munic- 
ipal university to levy for the support of 
such university not less than 1 nor more 
than 5 cents on each $100 of taxable prop- 
erty. ‘‘A municipal university within 
the meaning of this [Kentucky] act is a 
university established or supported in 
whole or in part by funds raised by mu- 
nicipal taxation and controlled by a board 
of trustees appointed by the mayor and 
general council of such municipal cor- 
poration.” In 1922 an agreement was 
made between city authorities and uni- 
versity authorities whereby the business 
side of the city hospital was placed under 
the direction of a business manager di- 
rectly responsible to the board of public 
safety; and the professional side of the 
hospital was placed under the direction 
of the university authorities, and, through 
them, responsible to the board of public 
safety of the city. 

In 1924 the legislature authorized cities 
of the first class having a municipal uni- 
versity to issue bonds not exceeding 
$1,000,000 for municipal university pur- 
poses. In November, 1925, the city of 
Louisville authorized an issue of $1,000,000 
of bonds of the city for the expansion of 
the plant of the college of liberal arts and 
the Speed Scientific School of the uni- 
versity. 


New York Legislature Inaugurates Movement in that 
State 


The College of the City of New York, 
originally called the Free Academy, was 
established in 1848 by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, in pur- 
suance of an act of the legislature of the 
State, passed on May 7, 1847, and ratified 
by vote of the people of the city June 9, 
1847. In 1854 the legislature empowered 
the institution to confer the usual colle- 
giate degrees in arts and sciences. In 
1866 the legislature changed the name to 
‘““the College of the City of New York,” 
and conferred on the institution the 
powers and privileges of a college. 

The college is open to all young men 
of the city of proper age and preparation. 
The college is supported by the city and 
tuition is free. It is governed by a board 
of trustees, composed of nine members 
appointed by the mayor, with the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of the City 
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of New York as, ex officio, an additional 
member. Members serve for nine years, 
one being appointed each year. 

Hunter College of the City of New 
York was established February 1, 1870, 
and received its charter from the State 
of New York in 1888. It is a college for 
women, and is supported by public funds. 
It receives as students all applicants who 
are residents of any of the boroughs of 
Greater New York, and who can meet 
the requirements for admission. Tuition, 
textbooks, and supplies are furnished 
without cost to students. The college 
provides an academic course which is 
based upon a 4-year high-school course, 
and confers A. B., B. S., and A. M. 
degrees. The board of trustees consists 
of the president and members of the 
New York Board of Education. 


Other States Provide for Municipal Universities 


The State of Ohio has incorporated into 
its legal code (the General Code of Ohio, 
1910, secs. 
which any city in the State may establish 


7902-7922) provisions by 


a municipal university and support it by 
special taxation. By statute the control 
of Ohio municipal universities is vested in 
a board of directors appointed by the 
mayors. These directors are intrusted 
with very broad powers in regard to’ the 
administration and maintenance of such 
institutions. These legislative provisions 
explain, at least in part, the legal status 
of the three municipal universities in 
Ohio above named. 

By the act of May 10, 1923, the Legis- 
lature of Michigan authorized the estab- 
lishment of muncipal universities in 
certain school districts. Section 2 of the 
act reads, in part, as follows: 

In any school district of more than 250,000 peoples 
* * * the board of education is authorized * * * 
to provide for the establishing and offering in such 
school district of advanced courses for such high-school 
graduates, which may embrace four years of collegiate 
work, Such courses collectively shall be known by 
such name the board of education may designate. 
The board of education shall provide suitable instruc- 
tors for any advanced courses that it is herein author- 
ized to establish and shall adopt regulations with refer- 
ence to the admission and conduct of pupils taking 
such courses and the issuance of diplomas and degrees 
upon the completion thereof: Provided, however, That 
no student who is not a graduate of a high schoo! offer- 
ing four years of work in this State shall be admitted 
to any of such courses. 

In accordance with this act, the Detroit 
Junior College in 1923 added two years 
to its course. This institution is now 
known as the College of the City of 
Detroit It is a degree-conferring insti- 
tution and a part of the public-school 
system of Detroit. 

The Municipal University of Wichita 
was created June 1, 1926, in accordance 
with an act of February 11, 1925, of the 
Main provisions of 
are shown in the sections quoted 


Kansas Legislature. 
this act 
below 
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SECTION 1. The governing board of any city of more 
than 70,000 inhabitants and less than 110,000 inhabit- 
ants may, at any regular election or at any special elec- 
tion called for that purpose, submit to a vote of the 
qualified electors of such city the question: ‘‘ Shall this 
city establish and maintain a municipal university to 
include a four-year college course, and such other 
departments as may be deemed expedient by the board 
of regents thereof?’’ When 10 per cent of the registered 
voters of such city shall petition for the submission of 
said question, then the governing body of such city 
shall submit the same to vote of the qualified electors 
of said city Unless a regular election is to be held 
within six months after the date of the filing of such peti- 
tion, said question shall be submitted at a special elec- 
tion within 90 days after the date of the filing of said 
petition. Whenever any city shall have established a 
municipal university under the provisions of this act, 
any change in population of said city thereafter occur- 
ring shal] not affect such municipal university, or any 
rights, powers, or duties, conferred by this act. 

Sec. 2. If a majority of the qualified electors voting 
on the above-mentioned question shall vote in the 
affirmative, then the governing body of such city shall 
immediately establish such municipal university as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. The management and control of said munici- 
pal university shall be vested in a board, to be known 
as the board of regents of the municipal university of 

- (filling out the blank with the name of the 
municipality) 

Sec. 4. The board of regents of said municipal uni- 
versity shall consist of 9 members, 4 of whom shall be 
selected by the governing body of said city, and 4 of 
whom shall be selected by the board of education of said 
city. The mayor or other presiding officer of the gov- 
erning body of said city shall be, ex officio, the remain- 
ing incumbent of said board.” 

Sec. 7. Every such regent shall be a resident of the 
municipality from which he is chosen. Such regents 
shall serve without compensation, and shall have all 
the powers and perform all the duties conferred or re- 
quired by law in the government of such university, 
and the execution of any trust with respect thereto im- 
posed on the municipal corporation. 

Sec. 9. The board of regents so constituted shall have 
power to prescribe such rules, by-laws, and regulations 
as may be most expedient for the board and for the 
government of the municipal university, its faculty, 
instructors, other employees and all studerts attending 
the university, subject to the existing laws of the State 
and of the United States. Said board of regents shal! 
also have power to fix reasonable tuition and other 
charges to be paid by students attending said univer- 
sity; and may, in its discretion, make additional charges 
to students who are not residents of such city. 


The Fairmount College at Wichita was 
on June 1, 1926, presented to the city of 
Wichita by the Congregational Church 
and board of trustees of Fairmount Col- 
lege, to be operated by the city as the 
Municipal University of Wichita, as voted 
at a special election in April, 1926. This 
institution now comprises four colleges— 
the Fairmount College of Liberal Arts, 
the College of Fine Arts, the College of 
Business Administration and Industry, 
and the College of Education. 


In 1921 the association adopted the plan for life mem- 
bership and in the following year, 1922, elected its first 
life members. Now 3,754 of its members have become 
life members of the association. 

The public needs to be made aware not only of the 
service which the teacher renders but must be assisted 
to distinguish good service from mediocre or poor 
service. None can do this so well as an organization 
which maintains a headquarters and issues an organ 
to advocate with vigor the things which should be 
done. Its meetings furnish the occasion for professional 
inspiration and instruction and for action designed to 
advance, not the personal interests of individuals but 
the profession as a whole 
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Materials for the firm foundation of a great profes- 
sional organization have been gathered by those who 
have served this association for more than half a century 
and have been cemented together by presidents and 
secretaries too numerous to mention by name. This 
stone becomes an important element in a great building. 
May it also symbolize the corner stone in a great 
organized profession —the headquarters staff of skilled 
workers, for Secretary Crabtree and his splendid staff 
are the real corner stone in the teaching profession 


Children Make Their Own 
“Talkies” 


A moving picture of Indian life, as a 
language device was constructed recently 
by primary children in District 200 
School, Otter Tail County, Minn. Ina 
study of Indian home life the children 
told the story for the day, then drew and 
colored a.picture of the phase of Indian 
life presented. These pictures were after- 
wards pasted on long strips of paper by 
the children, a roller attached at each 
end, and placed in a shoe box, as a minia- 
ture stage. The ‘“‘movie boxes’ were car- 
ried home by the children and shown to 
their parents, with a retelling of the les- 
sons learned. 


Educational Progress in Liberia 


Jurisdiction of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Liberia has been ex- 
tended to include responsibility for the 
practice of medicine and the dispensing of 
drugs, as well as the encouragement and 
promotion of agriculture within the Re- 
public, according to recent report of 
Clifton R. Wharton, American consul, 
Monrovia. 

Increased attendance upon teachers’ 
institutes is reported by the Secretary of 
Public Instruction, and an increase during 
the year in the number of both public and 
private schools. The number of pupils 
increased from 8,913 to 10,250. 

Ground has been broken for the Booker 
T. Washington Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Institute, to be erected on a tract of 
1,000 acres at Kakata. In its work the 
new school is expected to follow to some 
extent the plan of the Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, adapted to meet existing condi- 
tions in Liberia. Establishment of the 
school is made possible by bequest of the 
late Miss Olivia Phelps Stokes, and it will 
be fostered by American philanthropic and 
religious institutions. 

Mention was made by the consul of the 
loss sustained last year in the death from 
yellow fever of Prof. James L. Sibley, an 
American citizen, who was educational 
advisor of the American Advisory Com- 
mittee on Liberian Education. 





Official Report to the Secretary of State. 












Length and Content of Courses 
By FLORENCE V. WATKINS 





Collegiate Courses in Parent-Teacher Work 


Demand for Highest Qualifications on Part of Both Instructor and Pupils and Background of Experience Necessary. 


Education Secretary, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


UST why should parent-teacher courses 

be offered by colleges? What type of 
course should be given? Who should 
teach these courses? 
erable demand forthem? Where are they 
now given? What subject matter is 
taught in them? What result is expected 
from such courses? These questions are 
often in the minds of college authorities 
and are often asked. Let us try to answer 
them as fully as possible in a short article 


Is there a consid- 


and for convenience let us use the word 
‘*eollege’’ to refer to colleges, universities, 
and normal schools. 


Should Colleges Offer Parent-Teacher Courses? 


Courses on the parent-teacher move- 
ment are not primarily parent-education 
courses. They are courses in educational 
administration, and are planned to ac- 
quaint school administrators—superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers—with 
the purpose, organization, conduct, and 
legitimate activities of parent-teacher 
associations. They are educational and 
should not be considered as in any sense 
of a propagandist nature. 

Many educators have failed to realize 
the valuable contribution which parents 
can make to education. Many have 
failed to use this vast reservoir of potential 
support for the new movements in educa- 
tion which becomes available when once 
the public is taken into the confidence of 
school leaders. As someone has said, 
“You can not have public schools until 
you take the public into your confidence.” 
It is primarily to deal with problems of 
parent cooperation that parent-teacher 
courses are offered. 

On the other hand, many parents do not 
realize the importance of understanding 
and appreciating the school, nor do they 
understand how necessary it is that when 
children go to school they shall have had 
5 or 6 years of the best possible education 
at home. This is the second reason for 
giving the courses. 

Although the accredited parent-teacher 
courses are primarily for students who are 
working for advanced scholastic standing, 
parents and others interested in the work 
of parent-teacher groups are usually wel- 
comed to the classes upon payment of the 


Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. 8. M. N. 
Marre and Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn 
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registration fees of the college. For the 
foregoing reasons it would seem desirable 
that parent-teacher courses be offered 


wherever courses in education are given. 
What Type of Course Should Be Given? 


Many colleges to-day are offering par- 
ent-teacher courses on the same basis as 
other courses in education. For example, 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, a 2-point, 6-week course 
is offered as a unit during the summer ses- 
sion, and during the spring semester a 
3-point unit eourse is offered. At George 
Washington University, Washington, D. 
C., a 4-point course is offered through the 
entire scholastic year. At Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa., an evening 
credit course is offered the first semester. 
At the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, a 2-week course is given during the 
summer session as part of an educational 
unit. At Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, an extension parent-teacher course 
is given on the same basis as other exten- 
sion courses. George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., and Cleve- 
land College in Cleveland, Ohio, are the 
only colleges now offering courses during 
the entire scholastic year. 


Who Should Teach the Courses? 


No college would call one to teach a 
psychology class who had never taken a 
course in psychology. Naturally colleges 
prefer to have as instructors for parent- 
teacher courses those who have had the 
fullest available preparation, and who 
have also had successful parent-teacher 
experience. In some places’ so-called 
parent-teacher courses are being given 
which are actually courses in parliamen- 
tary law, child psychology, or parent edu- 
cation. Valuable as such courses may be, 
the registrants will receive little informa- 
tion about the parent-teacher movement, 
what it is and how its work is conducted, 
and about local associations, how they 
should function, their legitimate fields 
of work, and how their programs should be 
made and carried out. 

For the above reasons many colleges 
are willing to offer parent-teacher courses 
only when the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has available certified 
instructors for such courses. Therefore, a 
training course for instructors of parent- 


teacher courses was first offered at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, in 1927; 
tinued each year since that time. Those 


and has been con- 


are eligible to take this course who have 
had at least two years’ experience in local 
parent-teacher associations, who have had 
or are taking the more elementary course, 
and who may wish preparation as instruc- 
tors in parent-teacher work. Already the 
demand for such teachers far exceeds the 
available supply. At the present time Co- 
lumbia is the only institution offering a par- 
ent-teacher training course. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers certifies 
as instructors only those who have scholas- 
tic and professional standing; who have 
an experimental knowledge of the organi- 
zation, development, and program of 
service of the national congress; a prac- 
tical parent-teacher experience and an 
impressive personality, and who have com- 
pleted the training course at Columbia, 
or successfully passed the examination 
given by the Columbia instructor. Mem- 
bers of college faculties are able effectively 
to conduct parent-teacher courses only 
when they have a broad knowledge of the 
parent-teacher field, and have had a con- 
siderable amount of first-hand experience 
with the best-organized groups. 


Where Are Parent-Teacher Courses Given? 


The first credit course was offered at 
Columbia University in 1922, and was a 
3-week, 1-point course in education. 
This course is still given, although now 
it is a 6-week, 2-point course. Other 
colleges began to sense the value of such 
instruction, and the University of Georgia 
was the second to offer a parent-teacher 
course. As the need grew for qualified 
instructors of this kind of work, the 
training course at Columbia was offered. 
It was open to those whose educational 
qualifications and parent-teacher ex- 
perience were such as to enable them to 
profit by such a course, and who might 
become national certified instructors of 
parent-teacher courses. 

During the summer of 1930 certified 
courses have been given in 14 institutions: 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, 
Miss.; Columbia University, New York 
City (6 weeks); University of Denver; 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee; University of Idaho, Pocatello; 
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University of Kentucky, Lexington; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. 


J. (6 weeks); State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. (6 weeks); University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College, Athens; University of 


Virginia, Charlottesville (6 weeks); Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle (6 weeks); 
and Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
Beginning in the fall of 1930 the course 
offered the past year at George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C., will 
be repeated. It will extend through the 
entire scholastic year, and will carry the 
same credit as other educational courses. 
Temple | Philadelphia, Pa., 
will offer a credit course during the fall 
semester; and Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, will repeat 
the unit course during the spring semester 
of 1931. At Blue Mountain, Miss, a 
irse will open September 8. 


niversity, 


6-week co 
Subject Matter Usually Included 


Consideration is generally given to the 
fundamental significance of the parent- 
teacher movement, its place in education, 
and its development here and in foreign 
the organization, objects, and 
parent-education program of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; -the 
relation of the national organization to 
State and local parent-teacher groups; 
the organization of a State branch, its 
function, and relation to the national 
congress, and to the local groups within 
its borders; the organization, conduct, 
and special function of districts and of 
county and city councils. 


countries; 


A Knowledge of Technique Indispensable 


As many persons, even educators, who 
are interested in the work of local asso- 
ciations are unacquainted with approved 
methods of organizing and developing 
them, these courses usually acquaint their 
members with plans for starting and con- 
ducting the different types of parent- 


teacher associations and the legitimate 


fields of work and appropriate activities 
for each; the preschool association and 
study group in which parents are helped 
to solve the practical problems connected 
with training the baby and the toddler; 
the grade-school association, in which 
teachers and parents consider together all 
aspects of the relations which should 
exist between the home and the school, 
the home and the community, and the 
school and the community; the high- 
school association, in which parents and 
teachers deal with the problems which 
the adolescent boy and girl face in home, 
school, and community relations; and the 
college association which has possibilities 
of helpfulness to the college authorities, 
to the parents in far-away homes, and to 
the young man or woman facing for the 
first time the complicated problems of 
college life in a new town or city. 

An exhibit of published helps furnished 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and its State branches, of the 
literature of national cooperating organiza- 
tions, and a poster and chart display are 
generally open to students in education, to 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and 
parents. 

In addition to the regular work done 
in class periods, assigned readings, group 
studies, and reports are generally re- 
quired. The groups work out such proj- 
ects as: Appropriate activities for each 
type of association; causes of failure in 
parent-teacher associations and how these 
may be avoided; ways of interesting 
foreign-born parents in parent-teacher 
projects; qualifications for leadership; best 
plans for publicity for parent-teacher 
projects; the object, function, and field 
of church-school parent-teacher associa- 
tions; surveys needed before determining 
the year’s parent-teacher association pro- 
gram; principles underlying program 
making; typical rural one-room-school 
program; a year’s program for preschool, 
grade-school, high-school, and _ college 
associations, and for a church group on 
the 7 objectives in education. 





Graduates of certified parent-teacher course, summer session, University of Virginia 
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Results Expected From Parent-Teacher Courses 


Because of the changes taking place in 
education, in the curriculum, in extra- 
curricular activities, and along other lines, 
it becomes increasingly necessary for 
teachers and school officials to have the 
active support of the school clientele for 
these changes. A college parent-teacher 
course should be designed to train those 
taking it to make the best use of this 
great unutilized parent power, with a 
minimum of friction and a maximum of 
result. Educators are increasingly realiz- 
ing the need for close cooperation between 
home and school, and school and home 
and community, but not many have 
found an effective way of securing it. 
Those who are working for college degrees 
would greatly appreciate courses planned 
to help them solve these problems. So 
far as discovered, the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is the channel through which such 
cooperation is best secured. 

For 30 years and more, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
been experimenting and developing meth- 
ods of securing home and school coopera- 
tion. Through its efforts educators have 
learned to ‘‘take the public into their con- 
fidence’’ through the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in which they have the oppor- 
tunity of explaining the newer move- 
ments in education and demonstrating 
their value to both parents and teachers. 
Through this group work, parents have 
been made to realize the responsibility 
they have during the preschool years to 
train their children so that they will be 
a school asset and not a liability when 
school days come. An educational revolu- 
tion will come quietly and peacefully and 
enthusiastically, as parents and teachers 
and communities and churches join forces 
for child welfare. It is a great oppor- 
tunity for the colleges to show the way 
through parent-teacher courses. 


yy 


American Library in Paris Donates 


Books 


Libraries in seven countries received 
donations of books last year from the 
American Library in Paris. In all, 955 
volumes of which the library has dupli- 
cates were donated during the year to 
other institutions. The largest number, 
250, was sent to the American College of 
Teheran, Persia. Athens -College, Psy- 
chiko, Athens, received 150. The re- 
mainder went to libraries and schools in 
Italy, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, 
and to other libraries in France. As many 
as 10,839 duplicate volumes have been 
presented to other libraries during the 
past three years. 
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American Education Week 


T IS with renewed interest that Scpoo. 

Lire announces the approach of Amer- 
ican Education Week, which will be ob- 
served this year beginning November 10 
and ending November 16. The program, 
as in the past, will be sponsored by the 
American Legion, the United States Office 
of Education, and the National Education 
Association. Press, pulpit, and radio will 
cooperate in the campaign for arousing 
interest in education and making people 
acquainted with the activities, ideals, and 
achievements of the public schools, upon 
which an intelligent citizenry so largely 
depends. ‘‘Promote, then,’ says Wash- 
ington, in one of his presidential messages, 
‘fas an object of primary importance insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to pub'ie opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.”’ 

Education is the ladder by which men 
climb toward their ideals, and the fruits of 
those ideals are material prosperity, bodily 
hea th, and spiritual well-being. The debt 
that the people of this country owe to 
their schools can never be paid in full. 
‘‘For three centuries,’’ says a writer on 
education, ‘“‘oppressed peoples have turned 
their faces toward America as the land of 
opportunity to live their faiths and achieve 
their hopes. Through the years the 
schools have become the chief instrument 
of this opportunity. No social or eco- 
nomic barrier is insurmountable to the 
man or woman who has trained ability 
and personal ambition.” 

The promotion of education week, then, 
becomes a matter of paramount impor- 
tance. Let the public know the silent but 
powerful influence of the schools in mold- 
ing character, in preparing youth to take 
their place as citizens of the Republic. 
To know is to appreciate what the State 
is doing to uplift the masses. The follow- 
ing suggestions for programs, day by day, 
have been prepared by the National Edu- 
cation Association for the proper observ- 
ance of education week, and issued in 
multigraph form as ‘‘ Things to do Ameri- 
can Education Week.”’ 
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Monday, November 10—Schools and 
the enrichment of human life. 

Tuesday, November 11—How schools 
promote patriotism and world under- 
standing. 

Wednesday, November 12—The schools 
of yesterday. 

Thursday, November 13—The schools 
of to-day. 

Friday, November 14— What the schools 
have helped the individual to achieve. 

Saturday, November 15—What the 
schools have helped America to achieve. 

Sunday, November 16—The schools of 
to-morrow and the future of America. 

“No community,’ says the National 
Education Association, ‘‘ will wish to make 
use of all the suggestions. Selections will 
be made by local committees in accord- 
ance with community needs, and will be 
developed and adapted to local situations. 

“Each community will create its own 
organization for the observance of educa- 
tion week. In general, the larger number 
of people who can be given active service in 
planning and carrying out a program, the 
more effective it will be. The chief school 
officials will usually take the lead. The 
first step is the selection of a responsible 
committee which may be known as 
American Education Week committee. It 
should be selected as early as possible. 

“This committee may be large enough 
to include some leaders outside the 
schools, such as officials of the American 
Legion, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and prominent ministers, but should be 
small enough to work in an administrative 
capacity. It will first of all select the 
topic which is to be emphasized in the 
local observance of American Education 
Week, and will then appoint subcommit- 
tees of teachers, of parents, of school chil- 
dren, of business men, and others to help 
plan and carry out the programs of the 
week. 

‘‘Many plans will make use of subcom- 
mittees for the following purposes: (1) 
Planning the day-by-day programs. (2) 
Cooperation with newspapers. (3) Secur- 
ing cooperation of the home. (4) Prepa- 
ration of booklets, posters, etc. (5) Plan- 
ning exhibits of school work. (6) Coope- 
ration with churches, American Legion, 
service clubs, fraternal organizations, 
libraries, and parent-teacher associations. 
(7) Publicity, window displays, art, etc. 
(8) Interpreting education to the schools 
themselves, ‘through faculty meetings, 
school assemblies, school newspapers, etc.”’ 

The American Legion, with its 10,000 
posts scattered throughout the country, 
has played a conspicuous part during the 
past 11 years as a sponsor of American 
Education Week. The schools should 
cooperate with the Legion in promoting 
patriotism and world understanding. 
The particular day for the observance of 
the foregoing falls on the anniversary of 


the Armistice, a most fitting occasion to 
emphasize patriotism and world relation- 
ships, and to insist on a higher type of 
citizenship and public service. 
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The Library the Hub of the Modern 
School 


ODERN school curricula are con- 
1 spicuous for their bibliographies. 


To illustrate, the reference material used 
in the present elementary course of study 
in social science in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, includes 162 different books. An 
examination of the titles of these 162 
books shows that they cover many fieids, 
among which are biography, clothing, 
food, geography, history, religion, recrea- 
tion, and sociology. 

This demand of the modern school for 
many books on many different subjects 
has interjected the library into the school 
to a degree heretofore unknown. It has 
made it the hub about which most of the 
activities of the school must center in 
order to secure information necessary to 
carry out their objectives. It has brought 
libraries into schools, and educational_ac- 
tivities into libraries. 

Dean Russell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in discussing edu- 
‘sational developments and the school 
library in Schoo! Library Year-Book, No. 
2, published by the American Library 
Association, predicts that something new 
may be in process of creation. For the 
education of children, he says, we have 
schools. Into these we have introduced 
libraries. For the education of adults we 
have libraries. Into these we have intro- 
duced schools. The time may come, he 
continues, when there will be neither 
libraries in schools nor schools in libraries, 
but a new institution will emerge which 
will combine the best features of both. 

Recognition of the library as an integral 
part of the school has brought new prob- 
lems to the school for solution. Chief 
among these is the administration of the 
school library. Is this a function of the 
public school or of the public library? 
Or is it a cooperative enterprise that 
should be assumed by both school and 
library? The trend seems to be in the 
latter direction. Other important prob- 
lems are financial support for school 
libraries, and the training of school 
librarians. 

In far too many instances the public 
looks upon the school library as an object 
of charity. Money for its support is not 
always included in the school budget. 
Parent-teacher associations often put 
forth considerable energy in securing, 
through public f entertainments and 
through donations of public-spirited citi- 
zens, money for school libraries. The 
school must assume the responsibility of 
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show 
that library books are tools of instruction 


changing this attitude. It must 
as well as maps, globes, blackboards, and 
equipment; and that a single 
a subject can not meet the 
teaching tech- 


laboratory 
textbook on 
requirements of modern 
niques 

The demand 


l brarians far exceeds the 


school 
supply. This 
responsibilities upon schools 

Many of the smaller 
secondary are 
emp oying teacher-librarians—that is, per- 


for well-trained 
places new 
of library science. 
elementary and schools 
sons who fill the positions of both teachers 
Teachers who have had 
training to qualify as 


and librarians 


enough library 


teacher-librarians are very scarce. As a 
result, the number of teacher-training 
institutions that are confronted with the 


problem of introducing courses for the 
training of teacher-librarians is increasing. 

The ever-increasing use of libraries on 
the part of schools has made it necessary 
for every prospective teacher to have 
some knowledge of the librarian’s craft. 
This is necessary in order to know how to 
make ready and effective use of a library. 
As a consequence the number of teacher- 
training institutions that are requiring of 
all students preliminary courses in library 
science is increasing. 

Such courses are not intended ‘to pre- 
pare those participating in them to be- 
librarians or work in 
libraries. They are merely~intended to 
give a working knowledge of the tools of 
a library which every student must have 
in order to use a library to the best 


come even to 


advantage. 

The introduction of libraries into 
schools has made it necessary for the 
school to cooperate with the library to a 
greater degree than ever before in con- 
heretofore have 
been left almost exclusively to the library. 
Among such problems are training chil- 
dren in the use of books as tools, in the 
cultivation of tastes for good literature, 
and in the use of libraries. A New York 
City elementary principal said 
recently that she regarded library instruc- 
tion a failure if, after receiving it, a child 
was not able to use intelligently a public 
library. 

Scuoot Lire is awake to the library 
needs of the schools, and has published a 
series of artickes on county library service to 
schools that began in the October, 1928, 
issue of the magazine. These papers 
show that, through cooperation between 
county libraries and schools, it is possible 
to provide not only library books but 
library supervision for children attending 
schools in sparsely settled areas of the 
country. 

In this issue there begins, with Mrs. 
May Dexter Henshall’s article on ‘‘The 
California State Library—a Potent Factor 
in School Library Service,” a new series of 


sidering problems that 


school 





school library articles on the activities of 
certain of the States in improving library 
facilities for schools. The States included 
in this series are those in which either the 
State educational or the library agency is 
carrying on considerable work in the field 
of school libraries. Most of the authors 
of this new series of articles will be State 
school library supervisors. Among the 
subjects they will discuss are cooperation 
of schools and public libraries, the training 
of school librarians, school library super- 
vision, and training in the use and appre- 
ciation of books. 

Other authors, in addition to Mrs. 
Henshall, who will contribute to this State 
series of articles are Harriet A. Wood, 
supervisor of school libraries, Minnesota 
State department of education; Anna 
Clark Kennedy, supervisor of school 
libraries, in the State department of edu- 
cation in New York; Helen M. Clark, 
school library adviser, of the Indiana State 
Library; and M. H. Jackson, supervisor of 
school libraries, Wisconsin State depart- 
ment of education. In producing the 
present series of papers, as well as the 
series on county libraries, the Office of 
Education has had the cooperation of the 
American Library Association.—E£. A. L. 
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Lecture on Horace Mann 


R. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, editor 

of the Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass., delivered an address on September 
11, 1930, in the auditorium of the United 
States Department of the Interior, before 
an audience composed of members of the 
staffs of the Office of Education and the 
National Education Association. The 
lecture was on ‘‘ Horace Mann and Ameri- 
can Education.’ The speaker was intro- 
duced by Dr. William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education. Doc- 
tor Winship, after an interesting résumé of 
Colonial education and education in the 
early days of the Republic, dwelt on Hor- 
ace Mann’s heroic efforts in behalf of the 
common schools, and gave a number of 
picturesque incidents in the life of the 
famous publicist and educator who exer- 
cised such a potent influence on the cause 
of education in this country. 


wy 
Librarian of Office of Education 


Miss Sabra W. Vought, formerly libra- 
rian at Pennsylvania State College, has 
been appointed librarian and director of 
library service for the Office of Education. 

Miss Vought has previously been con- 
nected with the library of the University 
of Tennessee; the Ohio Library Commis- 
sion; Allegheny College Library; the Pub- 
lic Library, Ithaca, N. Y.; the New York 
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State Library, Albany; and the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. She has done much 
bibliographical work teaching in 
library Her training was re- 
ceived in the New York State Library 
School. 

In her new position with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Miss Vought will 
serve as head of one of the six major divi- 
sions of the Office of Education. With 
her will the responsibility for the 
publication of statistics on libraries and 
directories of librarians. She will be the 
Government’s contact with officers of the 
American Library Association, and will 
cooperate with that organization in the 
publication of technical bulletins on 
libraries, and she will have charge of the 
administration of a technical library of 
125,000 volumes. 


and 
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New Field of Service Offered by 
Office of Education 


The Office of Education has estab- 
lished a new service in the field of special 
educational problems, the aim of which 
will be to assist school systems throughout 
the country in planning for the education 
of children who are mentally or emotion- 
ally of exceptional type. Through this 
service studies will be initiated and con- 
ducted concerning educational and social 
needs of mentally deficient or backward 
children, of children with specific educa- 
tional and mental handicaps, and of 
psychopathic or nervously unstable chil- 
dren. It will report work that is being 
done in various centers on behalf of such 
children, and will cooperate with school 
officials in the organization of special 
classes and programs of work. 

The work will be a part of the division 
of special problems, and will be under 
the immediate direction of Elise H. 
Martens, specialist in the education of 
exceptional children. Miss Martens is a 
graduate of the University of California. 
She has done postgraduate work there, 
and at Stanford University from which 
she will take a Ph. D. degree during the 
year. She has been connected with the 
bureaus of research and guidance in the 
school systems of Oakland and Berkeley, 
Calif., in connection with which she has 


worked extensively with exceptional 
pupils. A cooperative relationship with 
the program of child adjustment in 


Berkeley—nationally known for coor- 
dinated effort on behalf of the maladjusted 
child—will be continued as part of Miss 
Martens’ work. It is also expected that 
similar relationship -will- be established 
between the Federal office and other school 
systems where projects or research pro- 
grams of child adjustment may be in- 
stituted. 
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How New York City Selects Its Teachers 


Numerous Practicable and Equitable Types of Examinations for Teachers in Public Schools of the City Have Super- 
seded Appointment Under Former “Spoils” and ‘Favoritism’ Methods, Giving the City a Wide Selection of Desirable 


Candidates 
By SAMUEL P. ABELOW 


Teacher of History, Julia Richman High School, New York City 


ELECTION of teachers is the most 

vital problem that confronts educa- 
tional authorities of the City of New 
York. While buildings to house the 
pupils are necessary, textbooks are useful, 
and good methods are essential, the suc- 
cess of a school system, in the last analysis, 
depends upon the ability of teachers to 
inspire pupils to ‘‘shoot.’”’ Consequently, 
the solution of the problem of training 
and selecting teachers is the most difficult 
one in any educational system. 


The Practice in Former Years 


When New York City was young, 
teachers obtained their positions through 
ward politicians, through religious or 
social connections with local school author- 
ities, and in other ways. Since 1898, the 
civil service system has been used. Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, who was superin- 
tendent of city schools for more than a 
quarter of a century, devoted a great deal 
of thought and energy to the method of 
selecting teachers. He was responsible 
for the introduction of the civil service 
system. In discussing its value in The 
Educational Review (vol. 44), Doctor 
Maxwell wrote: 

To bring each child under the influence of a refined 
and skillful teacher is the central and most vital problem 
of educational administration. To eliminate political, 
social, and religious influences from the appointment 
and promotion of teachers; to make appointment and 
promotion depend solely on merit; and to secure the 
best available teachers—whether they come from the 
city or from any other place—was and is the object for 
which I have never ceased to strive. No school or sys- 
tem of schools can make substantial, continuous prog- 
ress which tolerates political or sectarian influence in 
the appointment and promotion of teachers. 

The civil-service system, according to 
school officials, has (1) elevated the 
standard of scholarship and professional 
attainment required for entering the 
teaching profession; (2) incited teachers 
to an amount of professional study to 
improve their efficiency; (3) eliminated 
improper extraneous influence from the 
licensing of teachers in this city; and (4) 
its initiation in New York has been fol- 
lowed by other cities. 

New York City demands not only the 
best teachers the country can produce, 
but it needs a great number of teachers 
every year. The enormous size of the 
system, and the large number of different 
positions that must be filled by competi- 
tive examinations, make the problem of 
selecting teachers a very complicated one. 
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According to the 1928-29 report of the 
superintendent of schools, Dr. William J. 
O’Shea, the average daily attendance in 
elementary schools for the school year 
was 804,989; in high schools, 136,664. 
If attendance upon evening schools, sum- 
mer schools, continuation schools, after- 
noon classes, and other activities of the 
board of education are included, the 
school population for the period was more 
than a million. During 1928-29, the 
teaching staff comprised 33,504 positions. 
Expenditures for 1929 amounted to about 
$176,663,202, or approximately 36 per 
cent of the total amount spent by the city 
for all purposes. 


A Tremendous Educational Problem 


The key that unlocks the door to this 
vast system is entrusted to the board of ex- 
aminers, which consists of seven men who 
have been selected by the board of edu- 
cation from an eligible list prepared by 
the municipal civil service commission. 
Anyone who has the eligibility require- 
ments, which are fixed by the city charter, 
may take the examination for examiner. 
These examinations are given when a 
vacancy occurs. The permanence of 
tenure enjoyed by members of the board 
enables them to acquire a technique of 
examination which only experience can 
give, to develop a tradition which acts as 
a leaven on the whole system, and pro- 
motes an esprit de corps that impels 
teachers to seek the best methods and the 
best knowledge that higher educational 
institutions offer. Consequently, the 
public-school system of New York City 
presents a perfect illustration of the prin- 
ciples of civil service reform. 


Teacher-Training Institutions Maintained 


New York City maintains three colleges: 
The College of the City of New York, for 
men; Hunter College, for women; and 
Brooklyn College, for both men and 
women. In addition, three training schools 
are maintained: The Maxwell, the Ja- 
maica, and the New York. The training 
schools prepare prospective teachers for 
elementary schools. Graduates of other 
institutions, who possess requirements 
fixed by the board of examiners, are also 
eligible. 

Entrance into the school system, as well 
as promotion within the system, is guarded 
jealously by the board of examiners. 


Advancement in the school system de- 
pends upon teaching experience, scholas- 
tic achievement, and ability to pass 
examination for the coveted positions. 
Many ambitious teachers, in preparation 
for higher licenses, spend their afternoons 
and evenings in colleges, or with coaches, 
preparing for the higher licenses. Since 
promotion carries with it a substantial 
increase in salary, the higher positions be- 
come very desirable. Promotion is cer- 
tain for successful teachers and the steps 
are definite. 

The board of examiners holds about 
150 different types of examinations for 
as many types of positions. In 1929 more 
than 34,548 cases pertaining to the grant- 
ing and the refusing of licenses were con- 
sidered. Because of the vast amount of 
work connected with the holding of 
examinations, the board has adopted a 
schedule of examinations for a period of 
three years, so that approximately an 
equal amount of work will fall in each 
calendar year. 


Many Types of Examinations Required 


Physical work involved in the organi- 
zation of an examination, while onerous, 
is not so complicated as the framing of 
questions for the various types of exami- 
nations. They include: Academic sub- 
jects of all kinds; manual subjects, such 
as bricklaying, blue-print reading, cabinet 
making, carpentry and joinery, pipefit- 
ting, plastering, terra-cotta modeiing, 
auto mechanics, millwrighting and engi- 
neering, book illustration, poster design, 
costume design, draping, fur operating 
and cutting, trade millinery, commercial 
photography, presswork, proof reading, 
loom fixing, applied physics, applied elec- 
tricity, wireless operating, swimming, 
athletics, playground work, etc. 

Before an applicant is permitted to take 
an examination, his eligibility is investi- 
gated. This requires the careful scrutiny, 
and at times the expert judgment of several 
persons in order that no mistakes may be 
made. Then the applicant is notified by 
mail of the time and place of examination. 


Preliminary Elimination of Applicants 


All new entrants into the system must 
take a physical examination. Commodi- 
ous quarters have been provided for 
medical examiners and, for the most part, 
they are well equipped. A number of 
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while they be 


prospective teachers, may 


passed dD) 


health, suffer 


hysicians as in sound physical 
from various types of handi- 


caps, su lameness, deformities, un- 


dersizé ctive eyesight or hearing, and 


the like hese cases are given special 


by the committee on phys- 


ical sta is of the board of examiners 

Select f examination centers is a 
difficult ter because of the large num- 
ber of ca tes for some of the exam- 
inations t has been necessary to use 
as many as nine different buildings, in- 
volving much inconvenience in making 
arrangements for distribution of candi- 
dates and mate rial. 

The various types of examinations are 
divided vritten, oral, practical, and 
record stigation The problem of 
weighting these elements has been studied 


carefully by the board, and a plan adopted 


which it is hoped will result in a more 


scientific and a better equalized consid- 


eration olf these matters 


Modern Tests and Forms Employed 


Until a few the board of ex- 


years ago, 


aminers used solely the essay type of 
examinatio1 It now uses, in several of 
the examinations, the new type test. 


These include samples of true-false, com- 


pletion, and multiple-choice forms. “A 


new type of short-answer test, for meas- 


uring the general culture of candidates for 


the position of elementary school princi- 


pal, was introduced in December, 1927, 
covering such fields of information as 


general vocabulary, science, history, gen- 
eral literature, art, music, etc. 

The following will illustrate the nature 
of questions presented by the board of 
examiners for attack by applicants; and 
the character of preparation necessary: 


Specimens of Examinations Given 


(1) De- 

the ‘‘case-group”’ 
in civie education; 
project which a 
teacher might undertake for the purpose of 


Civies for high-school license: 
id illustrate 


method of 
2 


scribe al 
research 
outline a research 
determining experimentally the efficiency 
of a certain method or device used in the 
In the course of your 
outline state the procedure that should be 

order that results of the pro- 
estigation shall possess scientific 


teaching of civics. 
adopted 
jected inv 
validity. 


Cirics t assistant in high school : 
(1) Ment and discuss the most fundamental 
improvement that you consider possible and desirable 


in the teaching of Tell how 
a department 

History for first assistant in high schools: 

Multipk “e—Select the statement that is correct, 
or genera! epted as best. 

1. The weakness of China is due to: (a) The open door 
policy; (¢ decentralized government; 


vies in secondary schools. 
hairman may bring it about. 


foreign debts; (c 


(d) reverence for tradition. 

2. The Treaty of Shimonoseki closed: (a) The Boxer 
rebellior the Chino-German conflict; (c) the Chino- 
Japanese War; (d) the Russo-Japanese War. 
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3. Harbin is in: (a) The Far Eastern Republic; (¢ 
Manchuria; (c) Korea; (d) Mongolia 

Essay type 

Opposing schools of historians contend, respectively, 
for the Roman and t Germanic origin of the main 
body of western political and legal! institutions and 


principles 
Summarize the 
other, citing facts 
2. State and explain the means or agencies by which 


arguments for one school or the 


on which you base conclusions 


Rome’s contributions to government and law have 
been transmitted to our time 
Examiners claim that use of the new- 


type tests enables them to cover a wider 
range of subject matter in a shorter time 


than the essay type; that the questions 
are very definite, allowing of little or no 
variation in rating; such tests are more 


easily standardized; the rating of papers 


is merely a clerical matter; and that 


appeals from ratings are practically 
impossible 
These tests, however, are used as 


supplementary to the old essay form of 
They 


replace that form 


examination can not entirely 


Rating Candidates’ Papers 


Papers written by candidates are read 
by special readers, who are provided with 
to This 
expensive time-con- 


standard answers questions. 


device, while and 
suming, tends to reduce the possibility 
of variability the rating of papers, 
and enables readings and appeals to be 
dealt with The readers of 
a paper not know the writer because 
the number of each 
date is punched on his papers by a large 
automatic machine in the office of the 
board, 500 Park Avenue. 

The board of examiners places emphasis 
on the use of correct English as a habit, 
not as knowledge. If a paper is unsatis- 
factory in written English, though the 
content may be worth 90 per cent, it is 


in 


objectively. 
can 


examination candi- 


considered a failed paper. 

The board has made a study of errors 
in English made by candidates and has 
found that mainly of the 
following: 


they consist 
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Errors in grammar, including sentence 
structure; errors in spelling, partly the old 
‘‘demons,’’ and partly technical words 
Errors in grammar, apart from structure, 
are more than 50 per cent in the agreement 
of verb with subject, and of pronoun with 
antecedent. 

Errors in sentence structure may be thus 
classified in the order of frequency: (a) 
Phrases, clauses, or other groups of words 


(b) 
duly loose, or unwieldy structure; or, (c 


sentences; confused, unh- 


written as 


two or more sentences run together 


These errors are particularly frequent 
among those who take the examination 
for a license to teach in elementary 


schools. 


Formulation of Standards is Difficult 


The of 
standards for the quality of written Eng- 
candidates, the board 


problem establishing proper 
lish submitted by 
of examiners finds a difficult and appar- 
ently a growing one. 

While the 
reasonably high standard of written Eng- 
lish should be required of all teachers, it 
finds that the rating of papers with respect 
to English is a matter in which judgments 
differ. The board has trained a number 
of assistant examiners in this work. A 
demerit system has been adopted and a 
minimum of demerits established for each 


board is convinced that a 


grade of license. 

In the written examinations for license 
as first assistant in high school, given in 
1926, the system of double 
original readings was applied. According 
to this plan, if a second reading confirms 
the first, the board feels that it is about 
four times as certain that the original read- 
ing was reliable; and, in case of marked 
differences in the two ratings, the second 
rating becomes a means by which possible 


December, 


injustice to candidates is averted. A fur- 
ther advantage that accrues from the 
double readings is the discouraging of 


futile appeals. 











Erasmus Hall High School Orchestra, New York City 
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The examination is held for the 
purpose of estimating the personality of 
the 
English 
to new 
order to obtain expert knowledge on the 


suitability and the validity of the new-type 


oral 


candidate his ability to use oral 


correctly, and his adaptability 


and unusual surroundings In 


fit ness 


tests as a means of determining the 


license, the board of 


of candidates for 
bureau of 


examiners has requested the 


reference and research of the 
education to make certain studies of these 
tests. The 


be known in the 


results of such studies will 


near future 
Equity and a High Standard Govern Decisions 


A candidate who fails in the written 


examination has the right of appeal, 


provided he comes within the appeal 
candidate who fails in the oral 


zone. A 
examination is given a second opportunity 
to pass it, if that is the only item of the 
test in which he fails 

Names of the 
are placed on an eligible list, and appoint- 


that 


successful candidates 


ments are made from list. Such 


three 


list of elementary sch 


lists, according to law, are valid for 


years; except the 


ool 
principals, which is valid until exhausted 

The board of examiners is making every 
effort to place the selection of candidates 
for the various positions in the school 
system, from kindergarten teacher to the 
principal of an elementary school, upon as 
scientific a basis as it is humanly possible 
to establish. In this respect, it has the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the teachers, 
the board of education, and the commu- 
nity. Any applicant who has the require- 


ments for a license, whether he comes 
from the slums of New York or the home of 
a millionaire; whether from a well-know1 


or an unknown family; or whether Jew 
Protestant, or 
the 
obtains a If the applicant is a 
good the 


knowledge and culture to pass the 


entitled i 


Catholic, is 
examination and, if successful 
license 
citizen, possesses re quisit 
exami- 
nation, he is welcomed into the teaching 
body. 

The training of its future citizens is the 
most vital of the State 
tion of the teachers who train the future 
citizens becomes, the most 
problem of the State. New York 


has solved this problem in a very efficient 


concern Selec- 


serious 


City 


then, 


manner. 


The Pan American Union, at Washing- 
ton, is preparing a biography of Bolivar 
and a list of references for further study. 
These 
teachers 
schools the centenary of his 


will be sent, on application, to 


observe in their 


leath 


who wish to 


board of 
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Education in Persia 


By HENRY 


S. VILLARD 


American vice consul, Teheran, Persia 


CCORDING to figures published by 
A the Ministry of Education, the num- 
ber of pupils in Persian schools on June 
21, 1928, 
follows: Teheran andsuburbs: Boys, 18,918; 


the latest data available, was as 


9,365; religious students, 365; total, 
Boys, 92,731; 


5,925; 


girls, 
22,648. Provincial schools: 
girls, 22,904; students, 
total, 121,560. 


Persian students studying elsewhere in 


religious 


the Near East numbered 653. 

The total of 150,811 pupils registered in 
1928 showed an increase of 54.3 wer cent 
over the total recorded five years pre- 
viously. ; 

Schools in operation at this time were 
estimated to have been distributed as fol- 
lows: Government schools, 621; national 
schools, 270; private schools, 103; foreign 
61; preparatory old-fashioned 
schools (Maktabs), 2,137. 

In Khorassan, the number of pupils at- 
1928 Boys, 


students, 


sche ols, 


tending school during was: 
11,255; 
1,990: total, 16,400. 

Further facilities for study—In Balu- 


chistan, the budgets for two new primary 


girls, 3,155; religious 


Official report to the Secretary of State 


Survey of Libraries in South Dakota 

Following the suggestion of E. C. 
Giffen, State superintendent of public in- 
of South Dakota, at the last 
annual conference of the South Dakota 
Library Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to make a survey of the library 
the State. In making the 
committee is to cooperate 
Dakota Free Library 
the State Educational 


struction 


situation in 
the 
South 


and 


survey, 
the 
Commission 


with 


Association. 

The first day of the association’s con- 
devoted to a 
library rural 
State Superintendent Giffen, in speaking 
of the rural school library situation, em- 
phasized the meagerness of library facili- 
ties in rural schools. He pointed out that 
schools in South Dakota receiving State 
financial aid are required to have in their 
libraries at least 15 library books for each 


ference was discussion of 


needs of communities. 


grade represented, or a total of 120 books 


for a school of eight grades. If these 
books were all up-to-date, he said, the 
number might be sufficient. But this 


schools were approved and teachers were 
the Tureoman district 

were reported to be 
schools recently con- 
structed at a 11,000 tomans. 
Additional contemplated 
in Astarabad and in the Kashgai country, 


engaged, while ir 
300 tribal 
studying at 


children 
two 
cost of 


} ] 
Scnoois 


were 
in Khouzistan and Azerbaijan. 

In behalf of the school of law and 
political and of the normal 
ordered in 


sciences 
school, 12,000 
Paris for the libraries soon to be opened 
that an 
whereby di- 


were 


books 
in Teheran. It was 
accord 
plomas by Persian 
would carry the same weight as similar 
diplomas in French allow 
Persian students thus equipped to enter 


reported 


had been reached 


secondary schools 


schools, and 
high schools in France. 

A campaign for 
launched by the newspaper ‘‘ Koushesh,’ 


was 
, 


better schools 
and vigorous attention called to the short- 
comings of Persian schools in respect to 
instruction. 
devoted 


equipment, hygiene, and 
Considerable 
throughout the year to problems of this 
nature, but 


be observed. 


attention was 


concrete results are yet to 


condition does not prevail. There are 
many old, out-of-date books in the school 
libraries of the The books have 


accumulated by various 


State. 
been methods. 
Some have been donated to the schools, 
and others purchased with money raised 
by school entertainments and subscrip- 
tions. The Young Citizens Leagues have 
donated many books to school libraries. 
State library rare. The 
findings of the library survey in South 
Dakota—particularly relating to 
rural schools—will be awaited with eager- 
ness by all who are interested in improv- 


surveys are 


those 


ing library conditions in such schools.— 


Edith A. Lathrop. 


Semiannual promotion of pupils obtains 
in 129 of 171 cities replying to a question- 
naire recently the Office of 
Education to superintendents of schools 
having a population of 30,000 
and more. Thirty-two of the 171 cities 
have the annual promotion plan. A few 
of the cities promote three times a year, 


out bv 


sent 


of cities 


and one city promotes four times a year. 
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Extensive School Playgrounds Stimulate 
Healthful Recreational Activities 


The Tendency is Increasing for Boards of Education in Cities to Provide Playgrounds 


for School Children. 


Smaller Places are Following the Lead. Frequently the Grounds 


are Open to the Community as Recreational Centers 


By MARIE M. READY 


Assistant Specialist in Recreational Activities, Office of Education 


iring the past 10 years, considerable 
D emphasis has been given to the value 
of play as a factor in education, especially 
in connection with the school program 


of physical As a result there 
has been a widespread interest in the 


education. 


matter of providing ample facilities for 
indoor and outdoor recreational work as a 
part of the school equipment. 


Out-of-Door Physical Education Programs 


At the present time more than 75 per 
cent of city public school systems require 
a certain amount of the regular physical 
education program to be carried on out of 
doors. In a large number of cities prac- 
tically all this work is given out of 
doors whenever the weather permits. 
Furthermore, 
throughout the country are beginning to 


educational authorities 


provide large school playgrounds, not 
only as a means of promoting a successful 
program of physical education as a part 
of the regular school curricula, but also as 
a means of providing opportunities for 
suitable recreational activities for chil- 
dren during the after-school hours, on 
Saturdays, and during summer vacations. 
In many localities recreational facilities 
provided for schools are utilized during the 
ev _aings for adult recreational activities. 


Large Play Space is Needed 


The determination of the amount of 
play space necessary for school play- 
grounds, along with the layout of these 
areas into plots suitable for children of 
various ages, has recently received much 
attentior Consideration has been given 
to the problem by various educational 
associations and agencies, State depart- 
ments of education, city boards of educa- 
tion, landscape architects, municipal rec- 
reation associations, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, and 
the civic development department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

In many sections of the country State 
departments of education, in cooperation 
with local boards of education, have taken 
an active interest in providing large areas 
for school playgrounds. In a few States, 
laws have been passed requiring that cer- 
tain definite areas be provided for school 
sites he areas required by these laws 





vary from 1 to 5 acres. In 20 States the 
rules and regulations of the State board of 
education include definite requirements 
regarding the size of school playgrounds. 
For elementary schools the areas re- 
For high, 
junior high, and senior high schools, the 


quired vary from 1 to 6 acres. 


areas required vary from 2 to 10 acres. 
In 36 States specific recommendations are 
made by State departments of education. 
For the elementary schools the areas rec- 
ommended vary from 1 to 12 acres. For 
junior high schools the areas recommended 
vary from 1 to 10 acres, and for high and 
senior high schools the areas recom- 
mended vary from 1 to 20 acres. 


Growing Appreciation of Recreational Activities 


It is reported in the 1929-30 annual 
yearbook of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America that boards 
of education and other school authorities 
in 119 cities are assisting in the promotion 
of school and community recreational 
programs. Numerous pamphlets, circu- 
lars of information, and articles indicating 
recognition of healthful recreational activ- 
ities as an objective of education were 
received in the United States Office of 
Education during the past year. Among 
the various cities in which special recogni- 
tion is given to the promotion of programs 
of physical. education emphasizing out- 
door games and recreational activities as 
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an essential part of education may be 
mentioned Hayward, Calif., and Winston- 
Salem, N. C 

Brief outlines are herein presented 
regarding the general program of physical 
education, including health education as 
carried on at the Hayward Union High 
School, Hayward, Calif., and the program 
of physical education, including health 
education and community recreation, car- 
ried on in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Program of Hayward Union High School 


In Hayward, Calif., an excellent pro- 
gram of physical education and health 
education for girls has been developed in 
the Hayward Union High School. This 
work, which was started under Miss 
Mildred R. Miller, has since been devel- 
oped and is now in charge of Miss Eulalia 
Kirkham. In general, the program 
offered includes a carefully planned and 
supervised program of outdoor games and 
recreational activities as a part of the 
regular high-school work. 

At the beginning of the year a thorough 
medical and physical examination by a 
competent school physician is given to 
each girl. Careful follow-up examinations 
are made at various times, and complete 
records are kept throughout the entire 
high-school course. 

The entire program of physical educa- 
tion is arranged so as to take into con- 
sideration the physical condition of each 
pupil. Vigorous outdoor games and sports 
are offered for those pupils whose medical 
examinations show that they are in good 
physical condition. Among these activi- 
ties may be mentioned basket ball, base- 
ball, volley ball, swimming, and tennis. 
A somewhat more restricted program is 
offered for those pupils whose medical 
examinations show that they are in need 
of less strenuous exercises. Among these 
activities may be mentioned quoits, 
A complete 
rest period is preseribed for any girl whose 


archery, croquet, and darts. 














Schoolyard Playground, Hayward Union High School, Hayward, Calif 
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medical examination shows that her con- 
dition is such that participation in strenu- 
ous exercises would be more harmful thai 
beneficial. 

Establishment of this program has bee: 
made possible largely through the gen- 
erous support of a liberal and far-sighted 
board of education, in providing ample 
facilities and equipment for carrying on 


work of this type Among the facilities 


provided may be mentioned a large gym- 
nasium and extensive, carefully laid-out 
playgrounds. The gymnasium was con- 


structed and equipped especially for girls’ 
activities. It is provided with individual 
dressing rooms and private shower baths 
The playgrounds, which are very large, 
provide special layouts for varied activi 
ties, such as volley ball, baseball, basket 


ball, hockey, tennis, croquet, and archery. 
A 4-Year Program Planned 


In general, the unusual success of the 
program of physical education at the 
Hayward Union High School is attributed 
to the fact that the entire program 
throughout the four years is so planned as 
to take into consideration the physical 
condition of each girl and to provide for 
each the recreational activities which will 
be most beneficial to her condition of 
health. 

The Hayward program has resulted in 
securing 100 per cent enthusiastic partici- 
pation of the high-school girls. It has 
also stimulated a demand from the 
mothers of the high-school girls for the 
formation of similar classes for themselves 
These classes are held during the evenings 
throughout the year and are well attended 
In general, the program has served as ‘‘an 
opening wedge in the entire community 
for the development of a more liberal con- 
ception of education, throwing emphasis 
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on health education and recreation as an 
important objective in education.”’ 


Program of Winston-Salem High School 


About 10 years ago the board of educa- 
tion of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
resolution to the effect that thereafter no 
chool should be built on less than 10 


passed a 


acres of land. Since that time extensive 
school playgrounds have been provided 
throughout the city, and an interesting 
program of physical education and recrea- 
tion has been developed—not merely for 
pupils during the school day, during after- 
school hours, on Saturdays, and during 
vacations, but also for the entire com- 
munity, and especially during the summer 
season 


Factors Making for Success 


The suecess of the program of physical 
education and recreation there is attri- 
buted largely to the fact that, in addition 
to a well-trained staff, adequate equip- 
ment, including playrooms, gymnasiums, 
and very large playgrounds, have been 
provided. Among the very large areas 
provided for school playgrounds may be 
mentioned 12, 15, 31, and 40 acre sites for 
elementary schools; 11 and 22 acre sites 
for junior high schools; and 28, 30, and 75 
acre sites for senior highschools. All these 
playgrounds have been carefully laid out 
so as to provide a wide range of opportuni- 
ties for children of all ages. 

The program for the entire year is 
under the administration of the board of 
education. It is planned and supervised 
by L. B. Hathaway, director of health 
education, physical education, and rec- 
reation. During the regular school year 
Mr. Hathaway is assisted by the following 
staff: For the high schools there are three 
special supervisors and six special teachers 
of physical education. For the elemen- 








tary schools, there are 24 special teachers 
of physical education The latter are 
assisted by 49 regular primary teachers, 
who teach daily, 1 period of physical 
education; and 21 teachers of interme- 
diate grades, who teach 2 to 6 periods 
daily of physical education 

The program of health education in- 
cludes careful supervision of the environ- 
ment and activities of pupils, along with 
definite health instruction for each grade. 
The program of physical education in- 
cludes opportunities for recreational activ- 
ities suitable for children of all ages and 
grades. In connection with the regular 
class work in physical education, an 
effective system of pupil leadership has 
been developed. This plan has been suc- 
cessful not only in stimulating greater 
interest in the school period of physical 
education, but also in developing an 
unusual interest for participation in sports 
and games which carries over into the 
after-school hours 

Leisure-Time Recreational Activities 


During the summer months an exten- 
sive community program in _ physical 
education is provided. Recreational op- 
portunities for leisure-time activities are 
provided for adults as well as for children, 
Among the activities which are carried on 
may be mentioned volley ball, baseball, 
tennis, swimming, basket ball, and quoits, 
along with the promotion of plays, 
pageants, picnics, and other social activi- 
ties. An interesting project carried on 
each summer is the preparation of an 
illustrated playground annual, by a 
special editorial staff appointed for each 
playground. 

On the whole, it would be difficult to 
mention any one activity as the most 
popular one of either the school season or 
the summer season It may be stated 





Girls’ Athletic Field, Hayward Union High School, Hayward, Calif. 
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Finals in Paddle Tennis Tournament, Elementary School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


however, that tennis is enjoyed by chil- 


dren of all ages and grades, as well as 


by many adults. Sixty tennis courts on 


school grounds are in use constantly 


throughout the vear. Additional courts 


are under construction at this time. 


Swimming also affords much enjoyment 


throughout the summer season. Four 


large outdoor swimming pools on school 
playgrounds are very popular. Special 
hours aré¢ arranged for boys and girls of 
different ages. Special classes are held 


for even preschool children, who are 


accompa 1 by their mothers. During 
the past mmer the total attendance at 
the sumn swimming pools exceeded 


60.000 


More Play Spaces Should Be Provided 


At this time, when physical education is 
considered ch an important factor in 
the curricula of our school systems, it 


would be well for all who are responsible 


for the education of children to give due 
considerat to the opportunities for play 
afforded in their institutions. If neces- 
sary, more space and equipment should be 
secured, in order to make possible the 
promoti of healthful program of out- 
door recreational activities for not only 
the childrer but also for the entire 


comin 


Journalism a Popular Activity 


More than 200 newspapers and periodi- 
cals are published by pupils in schools of 
New York City. Many of these are in 
foreign languages—French, German, and 
Journalism is not in the regular 

of the schools, though many 
high schools have established journalism as 
an elective subject, and practically every 
school encourages students in journalistic 
work. Nearly 2,000 high-school pupils 
and teachers are engaged in work on edi- 
torial staffs of student publications. 


Spanish 
curriculun 





Thermometers Protect Pupils’ 


Health 


Placing of a special thermometer in all 
classrooms is required by the New Ycrk 
City Board of Education. These ther- 
mometers are of special construction, with 
a fine bore tubing over the range of class- 
room temperatures usually experienced, 
thus giving wide spaces for each degree of 
temperature over that range. Each tube 
has its individual scale based on its own 
calibration peculiarities, and is mounted 
on a wooden back of one-half inch thick- 
ness to minimize the effect of conduction 
of the wall or other material against which 
it is eventually hung. 

Two metal points, painted red, are af- 
fixed to the scale at temperatures 60° F. 
and 68° F. to indicate what are believed 
to be the upper and lower limits of de- 
sirable classroom temperature. However, 
perhaps the most interesting fact regard- 
ing them is that metal mountings have 
been developed by which the thermome- 
ters are attached to, but are exposed 
slightly above and away from, the teach- 
This location is fortunate for 
several reasons. In the first place, the 
desk is the base of the teacher’s opera- 
tions, and reading the thermometer incurs 
no inconvenience whatever. Second, the 
temperature at this point is fairly repre- 
sentative of conditions throughout the 
room, both vertically and horizontally, a 
condition which does not exist for ther- 
mometers as they are usually located-in 
classrooms, on an inside wall some 5 feet 


ers’ desks. 


above the floor level. 
8) 


A recent innovation in extension educa- 
tion is a course in sanitation and science 
for barbers, inaugurated this year at Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa. It will be 
given under the direction of the professor 
of bacteriology. 


Recent Educational Progress in the 
Irish Free State 


Results of the school attendance act of 
the Irish Free State, which came into 
operation in 1927, are shown by an increase 
in school attendance—from 73.5 per cent 
in 1924 to 82.7 per cent in 1928—as 
reported, through the State Department, 
by Edwin J. King, American vice consul, 
Dublin. The percentage did not fall 
below 80 in any county, and it is stated 
that in the cities of Dublin, Cork, and 
Waterford it was 85 per cent or over. The 
act applies only to children from 6 to 14 
years of age. 

According to the report, medical service 
is being gradually inaugurated in schools, 
and a large number of children were exam- 
ined and treated in Dublin, Cork, and 
Clonmel. Defects reported were princi- 
pally of the teeth, eyes, and throat. The 
number of tubercular cases, and of cripples 
and deformities was fewer than antici- 
pated. 

Through a scholarship system, pupils of 
superior intelligence may secure full sec- 
ondary education and, later, by means of 
county council and borough scholarships 
proceed to a university. Awards of new 
scholarships from primary to secondary 
schools during the school year 1927-28 
numbered 221. The total number of 
scholarship children advanced from pri- 
mary to secondary schools numbered 865. 
Payments from public funds for secondary 
education amounted to £318,000. Pupils 
numbered 24,786, with a teaching staff of 
2,256. Pending action on an inquiry on 
the subject, no changes of importance were 
made in technical education. Attendance 
at technical classes in Dublin, Cork, Lim- 
erick, and Waterford increased. The 
main groups of studies are: Applied 
sciences and handicrafts, commerce, do- 
Under the city 
of Dublin scheme 2-year full-time courses 
are provided for the trades of plumber, 
carpenter, painter, bricklayer, printer, 
metal-plate worker, motor mechanic, 
electrician, brass finisher, quantity sur- 
veyor, and cabinet maker. An interesting 
development was the provision, for the 
first time, of training for service as chefs 
and waiters in hotels. 


mestic economy, and art. 


Two fellowships in the field of nature 
education and forestry have been estab- 
lished in the New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. The 
fellowships have a value of $1,200 to 
$1,800, and are supported by the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust. Ordi- 
narily the fellowships will be available 
only to persons possessing the equivaient 
of a master’s degree, and awards will be 
made on the basis of promise of contribu- 
tion in research. 
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California State Library a Potent Factor in 





eveloping School Library Service 


HE large collection of volumes in the 

California State Library does not in- 
clude juvenile books. Nevertheless the 
State library has been a most important 
factor in developing rural elementary 
school library service, although its help 
has been indirect. 


Help of State Library is Indirect 


Rural elementary school children are 
not aware that the State library exerts any 
influence on their lives until they begin to 
use the library after entering high school, 
junior college, and the university. Yet 
these children owe to the initiative and 
guidance of the State library the change 
from the antiquated district school library 
in vogue for over 60 years to the incom- 
parable service given by the present 
county library. 

To understand how the California 
State library has been such a potent factor 
in developing rural elementary school 
library service in this State, it is desirable 
to have a background of knowledge of 
California library conditions past and 
present. 


State Library Established by Law 


In 1850 the California Legislature en- 
acted a law providing for the establishment 
and support of the State library. For 50 
years it was merely a reference library for 
State officials, residents of Sacramento, 
and the legislature when in session. 

In 1899 James L. Gillis was appointed 
State librarian, and remained in office for 
18 years. He succeeded in having the 
law amended so that the State library was 
open to every resident of California. 
Under his administration a period of 
library activity began which continued 
after his death. 


Other Influences Assist Movement 


His assistant and successor, Milton J. 
Ferguson, understood and furthered Mr. 
Gillis’ policies. The result has been an 
uninterrupted era of library activities for 
more than 30 years. 

As early as 1851 provision was made for 
elementary school While it 
was provided that funds for the support 
of the State library should come from the 
State, there was an equally definite pro- 
vision that library funds for elementary 
school districts should be supplied from a 
county school tax. But the school library 
fund was inadequate and continued so for 


libraries. 


many years. 
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By MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
County Library Organizer, California State Library 


The pioneer lawmakers grasped a fun- 
damental idea—that libraries are educa- 
tional institutions of never-ending benefit 
and should receive steady support from 
taxation. 

In all the mad rush for gold—the tumult 
and roughness of mining camps—there 
ran a vein of refinement which became 
more and more apparent. Hunger for 
books caused makeshift, uncertain sub- 
scription libraries to be formed. They 
were the precursors of city libraries. 


Service of School and College Libraries Limited 


In 1903 California did not have a library 
It had a State library, which 
had been for 50 years a closed institution, 
serving a limited number of people; 65 free 
public libraries, with books available only 
to the residents of their respective cities 
and towns; university and other libraries 
of special types; also many elementary 
school district libraries filling their shelves 
with books whose value was of short 
duration because they could be used only 
by the few people living in each district. 
The State library, in 1903, freed from 
legal shackles and possessed of a librarian 
with both vision and executive ability, 
began working directly and indirectly for 
library service for every resident of Cali- 
fornia. Library 


system. 


organizers were em- 
ployed by the State library and sent to 
aid the many towns without public 
libraries. 


Remarkable Growth of Libraries 
In eight years, through the activities 
of these organizers, 37 public libraries 


For the rural people, 
traveling libraries, containing 50 books in 


were established. 


a box, were sent to communities in every 
county of the State. These boxes, included 
children’s books, fiction, and nonfiction. 

After eight years’ activities there was 
still no library system. Town libraries 
were often poorly supported and admin- 
Travel- 
ing libraries were not satisfactory, as they 
were too limited in their possibilities. 
For the improvement of rural elementary 
school libraries, there was still no solu- 


istered by untrained librarians. 


tion. These experimental years had fully 
demonstrated that a workable unit for 
library service had not yet been reached. 


Rural Sections Still Unprovided For 


The State was too large a unit to give 
general library service satisfactorily; city 
libraries could serve only city residents; 
town libraries were expensive and limited 
in usefulness; and the school library unit 
was entirely too small ever to be efficient 
and economical. 

The governmental unit through which 
a real library system could be created 
encompassed all these smaller units, but 
had remained unused for lack of thought 
and precedent. The idea of county 
libraries had been born in the United 
States more than a century before but 
had remained dormant. The California 
State Library, in 1909, put the idea to 
work. 

State Library Extends Its Service 


At this time the State library began to 
help the people without library facilities 
to help themselves to obtain library serv- 
ice, and later to improve library condi- 
tions in existing small library units. The 
first step was the enactment of a county 
library law to meet all library ‘situations 




















School branch of Kern County Free Library 
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A central State organization was the logi- 
eal one to direct the work 

The stat Prary added to its staff a 
county librar rganizer to visit counties 
in an informational capacity, and to direct 


active organizing by local residents inter- 
ested in the 
braries. The 
of library pri 
libraries which had been sent out by the 


stablishment of county li- 
ral people had had a taste 
eges through the traveling 


State library 
Rural People Desired Library Service 


These had liscontinued when the 
county librar law made it possible for 
each county to establish its own library 
capable of giving a large service, and the 
rural people numerous counties were 
ready to wor nder the direction of the 
organizer supplied to them free of charge 
by the State library 

There wer re than 3,000 elementary 
school district libraries—a conglomerate 


mass of books, added to annually, but 


with no legal means of circulating them 
outside the scho district, clogged the 
shelves. This resulted in many com- 
munities in a wrong mental attitude on 
the part of « 

Again the State library took the initia- 


iren toward libraries. 


tive to better library conditions. It recog- 
nized that when schools teach children to 
read there should be books of the right 


kind available for them 
Libraries Not Keeping Pace with Schools 


Methods for teaching the mechanics of 
reading improved constantly, but rural 
school libraries upon which the children 
depended for books had deteriorated with 
the passing years. This apparently hope- 
less condition prevailed for more than 60 
years, not for lack of funds but for lack 
of a workable library unit—the county 
library. 


Laws Adapted to Meet the Needs 


Changes in the school law made it pos- 


sible for sc trustees to request, in 
their annual written budgets, whatever 
sums they desired for school library pur- 
poses so long as the amount was not less 
than $25 per teacher. 

The law provided that boards of school 
trustees might transfer their school library 


fund to the county library. The county 


librarian could then create and administer 
a central school library within the county 
library, and circulate books and other 
school library material to the school dis- 
tricts whic 1 affiliated with the county 
library These books remained in the re- 
spective scl districts as long as they 
were being used, but were returned to 
the count) brary collection when no 
longer needed. This obviated the waste- 
ful system of inactive books. 

To give impetus to the library move- 
ment, the State library, in 1915, added to 








School library department, San Joaquin County Free Library 


its staff a school library organizer who 
was well acquainted with the situation in 
California, and sent her forth to acquaint 
county school superintendents, county 
librarians, school trustees, and teachers of 
the possibilities of county library service 
to schools. 

In 1915, school library organizing was 
pioneer work; it had no precedents. Talks 
were given to teachers’ institutes, trustees 
meetings, parent-teacher associations, and 
other associations; this was preliminary to 
intensive organization work. 

The results of the foregoing efforts were 
most gratifying. Fifty per cent of the 
trustees had the schools join their re- 
spective county libraries after the plan 
had been explained to them. The others 
joined gradually until there are at present 
as many as 2,400 school-district branches. 
Into 46 central school libraries adminis- 
tered by trained certificated county libra- 
rians have been merged the 2,400 ineffi- 
cient, inactive, unsupervised school-district 
libraries. They are now a part of an effi- 
cient library system. 

Schools which had been restricted 
under the school-district library plan to 
$25 or $50 worth of books found the plan 
of many districts of pooling their school 
library funds with the county library and 
circulating the books resulted in their 
having by the end of the school year the 
use of from 6 to 20 times as many books 
as their individual funds would have pur- 
chased. 

County library service to the elemen- 
tary schools of California is unique. 
Library service to schools usually refers 
to classroom collections of general reading 
In California the school law requires that 
school library funds shall be expended for 
school library books, supplementary text- 
books to supplement the free State text- 
books and apparatus used in teaching 
subjects required in the curriculum. 
County libraries must supply their school 
branches with this specialized material. 


Through pooling of funds and circulation 
of books county libraries are able to re- 
duce needless duplication of supplemen- 
tary books and to widen their scope, to 
the great advantage of the schools both 
educationally and financially. 


Adds Impulse to Home Reading 


Home reading is often furnished from 
the community branch of the county 
library instead of from school funds 
through the school branch. In either 
event the children have the advantage of 
the county librarian’s expert knowledge 
of children’s books. Reference books 
adapted to children’s needs are provided. 
Magazines are furnished for classroom 
use. Music records, stereographs, and 
pictures of many kinds are circulated 
among the schools to correlate with the 
subjects taught. 


School Libraries a Feature in California Communities 


The observer experiences a feeling of 
great gratification when he visits a beauti- 
ful consolidated school or a large town 
school, and sees many book bags filled 
with exactly the type of books the pupils 
and teachers need unloaded from the auto 
or auto truck, and these same bags refilled 
with books no longer required in these 
schools but of use elsewhere. 

The State library has found it a fascinat- 
ing task to help indirectly thousands of 
rural elementary school children and 
teachers by promoting the enactment of 
necessary library laws aiding in the or- 
ganizing of county libraries and furthering 
county library service to schools. The 
children on the farms, the stock ranges, 
lumber and mining camps, or desolate 
desert wastes have as fine book friends as 
city children with municipal libraries. In 
the background has heen the guiding 
hand of the State library, always ready to 
help, but the direct service is all due to 
the exceptionally fine work of the county 
librarians of California 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Office of Education 


Apams, Fay, and Brown, WALKER. 
Teaching the bright pupil. New 
York, Henry Holt and company, 
1930. xiv, 249p. 12 


The bright pupil offers as many probiems as 
the slow pupil 
problems connected with bright children in the 
junior and senior high school years, but teachers 
of elementary grades will find many useful sug 
gestions as well 
for grouping the bright pupils, and how the curric- 
ulum should be enriched and adapted to their 
use. Suggestions are also offered on the method 
of teaching the superior pupil, the part that ex- 
tracurricular activities might play, their import- 
ance, and the types of activities to be selected for 
the purpose. A short list of references 
on the enrichment of secondary school subjects 


The present study deals with the 


Practical methods are suggested 


is given 


Aruitr, ApA Harr. The child from one 


to six. Psychology for parents. * * * 
with an introduction by Flora M. 
Thurston. New York, London, Mc- 


Graw-Hill book company, inc., 1930. 

xix, 188 p. illus., front. 12 
This the viewpoint of one 

who has had the 
psychology of the preschool child, and is designed 
to help parents with little experience outside of 
their immediate Attitudes, health 
training, and emotional control are discussed for 
the first six years which are considered the most 
important of a child’s life. The book may 
used by parent educators as a guide in teaching 
parents, likewise in courses for that purpose 

BLAISDELL, THomas C Ways to teach 
English * * * City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, ine 
[1930]. 12°. 

The author’s purpose in this book is to present 

a helpful study of the fundamentals of successful 
English teaching ill levels 
public-school system, as the principl 
thinks, practically the same for primary and for 

high-school work 


volume presents 


a professional experience ir 


families 


also he 


Garden 


ix, 566 p. 


for teachers at n the 


es are, he 


The three central ideas of the 


volume are: Teaching self-expression; teaching 
accuracy; 
subject, special 
and testing, 


under the general 


h 


Under each 


teaching appreciation 
attention is given to measuring 
ind to teaching the special topics 


livisions 


CARRIER, BLANCHE How shall I learn 
to teach religion? Teaching through 
the experience of the pupil. New 
York and London, Harper and 


brothers, publishers, 1930. 
12°. 


The modern Sunday school has long needed 


ix, 216 p 


organized information on new methods of teach- 
ing religion, its aims and ideals, and the author 
has here brought together material that will help 
teachers in these schools to understand 
approach to religious education. This material 
has been put to the practical test in Miss Carrier's 
experience where she has been in charge of week 
day schools of religion, and in the University of 
Pittsburgh where she has been instructor of re- 
ligious education 


the new 


DescorupRreEs, Auice. The education of 
defective 
chological observations and practical 
* * Translated from 
the second French edition by Ernest 


F. Row * * * New York 


mentally children. Psy- 
suggestions * 


Boston, 


fete.] D. C. Heath 
[n.d.]. 312 p. tables, diagrs. 12 

The difficulty in teaching mentally defective 
children adds to its interest, as the work involves 
not only dealing with defective intellects, but 
with difficult characters, and often children that 
are neglected and badly broughtup. The teacher 
of this type of children therefore particularly 
needs some special psychological and pedagogical 
knowledge, and the study presented herewith is 
designed to afford such information. It will be 
useful to the headmasters of special schools, to 
teachers who often have such backward children 
in their classes, and to parents who have them in 
the family. 


and company 


Hires, Larrp T. The effective Christian 
New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1929. 259p. 12°. 

This book has written not 
religious educators, but for a wider group, college 
1dministrators and trustees, faculty, parents, 
students, and religious leaders in colleges. The 
author’s purpose is to interest all groups that hope 
to make the church college “‘ pay larger dividends 
n Christian leadership.’’ He 
changed college curriculum, with a thoroughly 
well-trained staff in Christian religion and in 
knowledge, habits, skills and and he 
presents important and constructive suggestions 
for a more effective Christian college. 


college. 


been only for 


advocates a 


ideals, 


GrEoRGE C. How 
\ guide to educational principles and 
progressive practices of educational 
Boston, New York [etc.], 
Mifflin company [1930] 
xv, 468 p: tables, diagrs. 12°. 
Riverside textbooks in education, 
edited by Ellwood P. Cubberley.) 


KYTE, to supervise. 


supervision. 
Houghton 


The field of this study is supervision of in- 

in the classroom of the elementary 
The modern 
onception of the principalship of the elemen 


truction 


chool thesis presented is the 


tary school which considers the job per se, how 


to build up teachers in general and specific 
kills, and how to awaken new professional 
nterests and enthusiasms in the work. The 


yntents of the book have been organized in four 
ections: The history and philosophy of super- 
sion, Organization for Tech- 
jues in supervision, and Supervising different 
ypes of The study has been sup- 
plied with classified bibliographies at the chap- 


supervision, 
teachers 


ter endings 
FraNK J. The country teacher 
New York, The Macmillan 
1930. 541 p._ illus., 
front., diagrs. 


LowTH, 
at work. 
xii, 
12°. 
Che key to the selection and organization of 
the subject-matter presented in this book is 
explained by the author in her preface as being 
the unifying idea of “‘objectives.’’ The sug- 
gestions offered in the chapters are termed 
Instructional objectives, in general, and in par- 
ticular; Realizing objectives (tools and skills); 
School and teacher objectives; Citizenship and 
An extensive list of books 


company, 


character objectives. 
for boys and girls, classified by grades, is ap- 
pended 

The liberal arts 
Proceedings of 
Conference of liberal 


PaLMER, ARCHIE M.., ed. 


college movement. 


the arts col- 


leges held in Chicago, March 18-20, 


1930. New York, The Conference, 
1930. 187p. 16 
The volume has a foreword by Herbert 


Hoover stressing the importance of the small 
the services it renders, and 
It contains articles on 


college in many of 
the inspiration it gives 
various aspects of the liberal-arts colleges, by 
Robert Lincoln Kelly, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
John H. Finley, Albert Norman Ward, Homer 
P. Rainey, J. W. R. Maguire, Donald J. Cow- 
ling, Alfred Williams Anthony, B. G. Lowrey, 
William S. Bovard, William J. Thompson, and 
the editor. Besides the papers, the volume 
contains the Minutes of the meeting, and a list 
of the colleges enrolled at the conference. 


Preik, W. E. 
of high-school teachers. 

evaluation of the 

courses in education for prospective 


The professional education 
An analysis 


and prescribed 


high-school teachers at the University 
of Minnesota. Minneapolis, The 
University of Minnesota press, 1930. 
xvii, 184 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 

The author has undertaken to give the facts 
as to the present status of the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers, the studies that have 
already been made of the subject, the curricula 
in use, and offers his conclusions and construc- 
tive proposals in the concluding chapter. The 
method of investigation has been explained in 
detail, the procedures being (1) a content analysis 
of the prescribed courses in education; (2) analy- 
sis of treatment emphasis accorded to this con- 
tent by the instructors; (3) the canvass of teacher 
judgments regarding the professional value to 
them of training given; (4) the presentation of 
the data of analysis and evaluation for faculty 
and (5) treatment 
control for curriculum revision, etc., based upon 
objective data 


use; content selection and 


Porter, MartTHa Peck. The teacher in 


the new school. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., World book company, 
1930. With an introduction by Re- 


becca J. Coffin 13°. 

A new conception of the manner in which 
education takes place is presented in this book, 
especially with the new of view of the 
child’s interests, emotions, physical equipment, 


xi, 312 p. 


point 


and adjustment to the school group. The 
author also had in mind when preparing the 
study, the need for publications which har- 
monize theory and practice. The place of the 
teacher is made more significant in the new 


education, and therefore the reinterpretation of 
the part the teacher plays in the education of 
children is given A reading list of books for 
additional extensive list of 
children’s books are furnished 


reading, and an 


PETER. 


SANDIFORD, Educational psy- 
chology; an objective study. ... 
with 57 illustrations. New York, 


London [etc.] Longmans, Green and 
co., 1930. xix, 406 p. 
12°. 

The author has approached his subject from 
the viewpoint of the general psychologist, and 


tables, diagrs. 


then applies psychological principles to the 
problems of the schoolroom. He states that the 
sharp cleavage between the two aspects of 


psychology has not been brought out by most 
of the writers on the subject, and his purpose 
in this study has been to confine himself to the 
objective data of observations and experiments. 
This method has been followed in the book. 
The investigation is presented in two parts, 
namely: Man’s equipment for learning, and, 
The learning process. 
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Education a Development 


of the Entire Personality 
+ + + 


EpucaTION is not a development of the intellectual 
powers only, or the cultivation of right emotional 
responses, or the strengthening of the will, but its 
aim is a well-proportioned development of the entire 
personality, and hence we must make provision for 
cultivating a love of Nature. We need not all of us be 
scientists; in fact, we can not be; we need not all 
of us become investigators of the secrets of life, be- 
cause we have not that kind of ability and training; 
we need not even know how we think or remember; 
nor need we know the scientific names of things we 
see or sounds we hear, but we can learn to appre- 
ciate the beauties of a sunset, the exquisite sound 
of a bird note, the silence of a forest, the gurgling of 
a brook, and the reposeful effect of the smoothness 
and softness of a flower-dotted meadow; and we can 
feel awe and reverence in the presence of such proc- 
esses of Nature as we can not understand. That 
we can learn to do and that we can do. 


The personality of a man is not entire, unless the 
spiritual element gets its rightful place. 


—Gustave Straubenmuller. 
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The Aim of Education 


+ + + 


The aim and office of instruction, say many 
people, is to make a man a good citizen, or a 
good Christian, or a gentleman; or it is to fit 
him to get on in the world, or it is to enable 
him to do his duty in that state of life to 
which he is called. It is none of these, and 
the modern spirit more and more discerns it 
to be none of these. These are at best sec- 
ondary and indirect aims of instruction; its 
prime direct aim is to enable a man to know 


himself and the world. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
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